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American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., JUNE, 1896. 


“O aching time! O moments big as years ! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe." 


THE Foreman. 


BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


Keats. 





Having drummed up several new customers for our 
firm, I was sauntering back to my hotel, toward the 
close of the day, tired. Before me stretched away a 
long street—the typical business street of a growing 
American city. On the sidewalks, crowds; in the 


roadway, heavy trucks, fast cars, faster light wagons, 
a few carriages; on the house fronts, numerous signs, 


in black, white, gold, brass, of every form and letter- 
ing; at the curbs, high telegraph poles, topped with a 
net-work of wires. The blocks of houses solid—a few of 
frame, antiquated, yes, even twenty years old; many 
of brick, their style of the last decade already aban- 
doned; the most striking, of steel and stone, the sky- 
scrapers that testify to the money the fortunate are 
coining. On all sides, hurry, dust, noise, the atmos- 
phere of the lively dollar and mad pursuer. It was 
my first day in the place; but what matter? In this 
street any commercial traveler would feel amid the 
scenes and sounds of his home camp. 

‘Benfield & Johnson.’’ A handsome sign. A familiar 
sound, somehow, in that firm’sname. Not in our line, 
however. Light machinery. I stopped and looked in 
the store. Doors and windows of broad plate glass, 
through which I saw into a long storeroom, glittering 
with a display of stock—brass, iron, steel, the wheels 
and what-not of fine machinery. At the right and 
rear, an oak and ground glass partition, screening the 
counting department from view. At the left, just inside 
the door, a wide stairway, and at the foot, against the 
wall, a large square directory board for the offices of the 
upper floors. From where I was, I could see up four 
flights of the stairs to the top story, where, beyond a 
glass door and against a window light in the rear, 
were dimly defined revolving wheels and lathes—part 
of the gearing of a light machine shop. ‘Benfield & 
Johnson?’’ Why, to be sure, that was the firm Jimmy 
Debber had written me he was working for. I'd go 
up and see Jimmy. 


No. 4. 


I mounted the long stairways, thinking of Jimmy 
At school he was one of our smart boys. When he 
entered as apprentice at the town foundry, people said 
he would turn out to be a great inventor. And when, 
three years later, he went off as a full hand to the city, 
he was in high hopes for a great career. But somehow 
his inventions, if he ever had invented, had brought 
him no fortune. Time had now carried his life mid- 
way toward the allotted term, and in writing to me the 
year before Jimmy had told me he was still working 
for wages—‘‘in a factory,’’ he confessed, with hopes 
and courage abated. And his wife, who had looked 
forward to being a rich inventor's wife, was now some- 
thing quite different, and felt it was so—with three 
little drawbacks to wealth and fine society. 

It was a long climb to the top floor. There I found 
the big glass door locked. Seeing men at work inside, 
here bending at lathes, there filing or hammering at 
benches, I tapped on the glass. The workman nearest, 
a shaggy-bearded foreigner, unlocked the door. 

‘* Does Jimmy Debber work here?’’ I asked. 

Not even looking at me, the man jerked his head 
sidewise, a gesture I interpreted to signify that Jimmy 
was to be found further down the workroom. I passed 
in, the hairy and begrimed mechanic banging the door 
and turning the key behind me. 

A line of men standing at benches along each side 
of the room. A double line of men and benches down 
the middle; the benches dirt blackened; the floor 
strewn with iron scraps and chips; overhead, hum- 
ming wheels, pulleys—gearing; here and there, upright 
machines, snapping, grinding, whirlings 

Ah, there was Jimmy! Near a window, bending 
over a piece of fine iron work. ‘Tall, wiry, the same 
old Jimmy in outline; but much older looking, and 
thin. His curly locks streaked with gray. How sharp 
his features! The eyes mechanically watching his 
work spoke the pathos of fatigue over labor that had 
lost its interest. 

‘* How are you, Jimmy ?’’ I said on nearing him. 

The buzz in the shop partly drowned my voice. 
Jimmy looked up. His glance told that he had not 
heard what I had said, and that he failed to recognize 
me. It told more. He had no pleasant greeting for 
strangers; he half resented the interruption. 

I smiled and again said, ‘‘ How are you, Jimmy ?"’ 

His expression changed. 
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‘‘Why, George, how are you? I couldn't see you 
well; my eyes are tired out, following the fine thread 
of this steel. I’m glad to see you.” 

But, was he glad? He spoke in a droning voice; 
his smile was faint, his hand-shake feeble. 

We talked. I noticed Jimmy glancing uneasily 
toward a desk at the end of the room, at which a 
severe-looking man with his coat on was sitting. 

A whistle blew. The machinery stopped running; 
the buzzing noises died away. The men were leaving 
their benches. 

“Six o'clock !’? announced Jimmy. ‘‘Wait a min- 
ute till I wash up.’’ 

While he was gone I walked slowly toward the glass 
door leading to the front stairs. It was closed. I was 
about to unlock it when a sharp voice said : 

‘Visitors to the hands go down the back stairs.’ 

The speaker was the severe man at the desk. 

Jimmy coming along, I made no reply. He led me 
to a back stairway. It was dark, narrow, precipitous, 
with uncertain miry steps; to each story were several 
right-angle turns. It took us a dreary five minutes to 
fumble and grope our way down, a file of men, who 
stumbled, swore and shouted, preceding us. 

The stairway opened from a rear basement into a 
cross-alley. Darkness had come on. The sole light 
in the alley-way was one dim lantern hung above the 
door from which we made our exit. Slowly, over 
puddles and slippery flag stones, we picked our way, 
half a long block, to a side street. 

Jimmy had begun complaining in a querulous tone 
as we were leaving the shop. He had kept it up—on 
the stairs, along the alley, and now in the street. 

It was a regular slave-pen he worked in, he said. 
Was it not degrading to men of intelligence, such as 
those who had learned his trade, to be obliged to go 
down back stairs? That sucker at the desk was a sort 
of half-way assistant foreman; to make himself solid 
with the head foreman he always stayed five minutes 
after time. The humiliations of this back-alley exit 
the men found harder to stand than their poor wages. 
The endless petty tyrannies of the shop were galling. 
The hands were forbidden to call out to one another 
while at work, though, of course, they were allowed 
to speak in an undertone; the poor liberty of talking 
was yet vouchsafed them. As a rule, the workmen 
were allowed to see visitors only ten minutes. But 
friends of the firm could come in and gaze by the half- 
hour at the men, as if they were beasts in a menagerie; 
he had thought for a moment that I was one of the 
codfish aristocrats staring at him. Any man ten min- 
utes late was docked an hour. The head foreman sat 
up there at the desk, during short hours, with his 
cgat on, doing next to nothing, except eyeing the 
men, who were hard at work. ‘The firm. it was well 
known, were making money hand over fist, yet they 
held the noses of the men to the grindstone and paid 
the lowest wages possible. The rules of the shop were 
endless. The front stairway had at one time been 
open to the men, but because one of them with a little 


beer aboard had gone asleep on a landing one day, 
and the tenants of the offices had complained, the 
crooked back stairway had been built in, and the front 
one closed to the hands. No one was allowed to stop 
and rest on this back stairway, though, of course, the 
hands were permitted to sit, like servants, at the head 
of the basement steps in the alley. Oh, if the men 
only were men, they’d walk out of such a place in a 
body ! 

After going part of my way with me, Jimmy shook 
hands with me and left me. In bidding me good-bye 
he said he couldn't ask me to call and see his family; 
they were lodged in a tenement house, packed in with 
many other families; indeed far from the style he had 
once hoped to live in. 

I walked on to my hotel. The echo of a prolonged 
note in a minor key lingered with me. Jimmy Deb- 
ber's thin voice was still translating to my mind his 
disappointments, his misfortunes, his broken spirit, 
his wretchedness—aye, his tortures in an earthly hell. 
And I could still see Jimmy as he had left me—moving 
away in the crowd, nerveless in step, shabby in dress, 
stooped in figure ; dulled, defeated, hopeless. 





The next day I was seated in a Pullman car, bound 
homeward. In conversation with me was an elderly 
gentleman, who, having beaten me at cards, was in 
high spirits. The night before we had fallen into a 
little traveler’s chat in the reading room of the hotel. 
Seeing each other on the train, we had made up again, 
and were now quite well acquainted. A daily paper 
lying open on the seat beside me told us, in great dis- 
play lines, of another railroad strike. The old gentle- 
man brought up the labor question. He had views. 
So had I. We agreed; and disagreed; and agreed to 
differ. Presently generalities gave way to particulars, 
and uncertain particulars to personal experience. 

‘* Why, look here,’’ said the old gentleman, whose 
way was kindly and genial, ‘‘just at this very moment 
my own business illustrates what I say—that good 
workmen are scarce. ‘The foremanship in one of our 
factories is vacant; our old foreman there died suddenly 
last night; and, would you believe it, I don’t know 
where to find the material for an average foreman ?”’ 

‘*Can’t you appoint a relative ?’’ 

‘‘Well; no. The man must have technical knowl- 
edge, and the youngsters belonging to us in the firm 
are above the business their fathers used to work at. 
Why, even our bookkeepers and upper salesmen look 
down on a man that takes off his coat and smuts his 
hands. No; no foreman material in that breed; we 
have to get a workingman; want one that is sensible, 
honest, knows his business; can keep men at their 
work’? —— 

I broke in:— 

“Can estimate cost, save odds and ends, hire only 
the best workers, discharge the poor ones, employ no 
more than are needed, save the gas-light, maintain 
discipline, make the machinery do double service and 
last its full term, prevent waste of material’’—— 
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And the old gentleman added :— 

‘Is of good character, sober, industrious, intelligent, 
civil, lively, pushing, knows how to talk with energy 
to the men and how to be polite to visitors’, —— 

And I took a turn again:— 

‘‘And doesn’t want so much wages that he’ll make 
more money than the firm ?’’ 

‘‘Exactly,’’ said the old gentleman, ‘‘Here we dv 
agree.”’ 

“What's your business, might I ask ?’’ said I, see- 
ing him so frank and good-natured. 

‘Light machinery,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Benfield & 
Johnson. My name's Benfield—head of the house.’’ 

Likea flash I had an inspiration and formed a resolve. 
At desperate risks I would do a friend a good turn. 

“Mr. Benfield,’’ I said, ‘‘it’s curious; I have an 
acquaintance working in your factory —the one in 
Vine street.’’ 

“Yes? Well; that’s where my foreman was who 
fell dead last night.’’ 

‘‘Well, sir; this man is an old schoolmate of mine, 
and I can recommend him. He knows his business, 
has worked some years in your factory, and I’m sure 
he can do the work you want done.”’ 

‘So? Well, his best qualification is to have got the 
run of the shop; there’s money in that for us. We 
people downstairs never know any of the hands except 
the foreman; can’t bother about them; they’re always 
coming and going. You think this man’ll suit us, eh?”’ 

“I feel quite sure.”’ 

Mr. Benfield took down the name of James Debber 
in a note-book, and we passed on to other talk. 





Two years later, and there I was in that lively busi- 
ness street again. My day-done, I bethought me of 
Jimmy Debber. I had never heard from him mean- 
time. I had had some curiosity as to whether Mr. 
Benfield had made him foreman, but had not written 
about it, as I remembered Jimmy’s sensitiveness. But 
now that I was here, I could see him. 

I passed along the cross street, into the narrow back 
alley, down the basement steps, and then worked my 
way up, up, the dark, ladder-like, back stairway to the 
fifth story. There was the shop—gearing, benches, 
busy workers—the same picture I had seen two years 
before. One feature different. At the foreman's desk, 
with his coat on, sat Jimmy Debber. 

It happened that the shaggy foreigner was close by 
me again. He stopped me. I explained I wished to 
see Mr. Debber. At that moment the half-way assistant 
foreman came up. The shaggy man, with an inter- 
ested air, told him I wanted to see ‘‘Mr. Deéar,”’ and 
the two together took me to Jimmy’s desk. Each 
looked pleased at his office of condu¢tor of the friend 
of the foreman. 

I saw at a glance that Jimmy had widened in girth. 
His head was carried high. His clothes were new. 

“Ah! Mr. Fenton,’’ he said, ‘‘how do you do?” 
His voice was full and round. And, like his voice, 
the entire man had changed. Foreman Deéar was 


self-contained, deliberate, imposing. His greetings to 
me were at once charmingly condescending and cau- 
tiously genial. 

In a few moments we had told each other in brief 
our stories for the two years. His recollection of my 
former visit was not very distinct. 

‘*Let’s see,’’ he said; ‘‘was I foreman when you were 
here before?” 

“a 

‘* Well, it was about that time I was made foreman. 
I had been sure of the promotion for some time. When 
a man is a first-class workman, is sober, hardworking, 
and of fair general intelligence, he can safely reckon 
on success. He makes himself indispensable to his 
employers. Down stairs they’’—the firm, I inferred— 
‘seeing what I was capable of, awarded me my place 
without outside recommendation, and solely on my 
merits. Would you like to see the improvements I 
have made in the shop?”’ 

“va” 

‘‘Just walk around with me.’’ We went down the 
long workroom. He stopped me before a printed 
placard, nailed to the wall. ‘‘My rules,’ he said, 
with a wave of the hand. 

The first was: ‘Positively no talking whatever 
allowed in working hours.’’ The second: ‘No 
friends of the hands admitted during working hours.”’ 
Another: ‘‘Hands five minutes late are laid off half 
a day.’’ And soon. At the close was an N. B.: ‘Any 
hand disobeying any rule whatever will be instantly 
discharged.”’ 

As we passed by the men, they applied themselves 
closely to their work. 

‘*Some are new hands?” I remarked. 

“Yes; oh, yes! When I took charge, a clique of the 
older hands had to be convinced I was foreman and 
was running this shop. I straightway dismissed every 
man who showed the least disposition to dispute my 
will.’’ 

‘‘What did the firm say?” 

“Didn't know it, or if they did, didn’t care. What 
they want is good work done cheap. And I give them 
that.”’ 

‘** Cheaper than the old foreman ?"’ 

** Ves, I’ve cut down all the wages. twice in two 
years,”’ 

**Do you get good men ?”’ 

‘* Oh, these fellows are al! of a pattern. It makes 
no difference what wages they make; they never make 
good use of their money. I save expenses for our 
firm, too, by enforcing good care of the machinery.” 

‘* How ?”’ 

‘* Well, if a botch of a hand damages a machine I 
fine him. I introduced fines here. Some weeks I’ve 
fined a third of the hands—socking -some of them 
twenty per cent of their wages. It makes them care- 
ful, I tell you.”’ 

‘* What is your own especial work ?”’ 

‘* Well, all my time is taken up in planning, esti- 
mating and—aw—superintending. My predecessor 
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used to work at a bench when he could take the time, 
but I have decided there is no money in that for the 
firm. The foreman is here to see that the men do their 
work.”’ 

We came to a part of the shop where a gang of men 
were putting together a heavy machine. ‘The half-way 
assistant foreman was directing the job. Foreman 
Debar called out: 

‘Took out you don’t bungle that. Billings, hold on 
tight to that bar! Jordan, don’t stand there like a 
foo l—take hold! Push in that brace, McGrath, and 
don’t be afraid to use your muscle. What are you 
shirking for, Meyers? I'll discharge you yet. What 
kind of men have we got to put up with nowadays, 
anyhow !”’ 

We returned to the desk. A whistle blew. The 
whirring of the machinery ceased. ‘The men, how- 
ever, stayed about their places. 

‘Isn't it time to quit work ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Ves; but I make every man clean up his truck on 
his own time.”’ 

A while afterward the hands had disappeared into 
the blackness of the back stairs. Foreman Debar and 
I went down by the light, wide front stairway. 

He invited me to his house. Curious, I went. It 
was in the suburbs; a pretty place; an acre of shade 
trees, orchard, vine and grass plots, flower beds and 
vegetable garden. A home-like cottage. His children 
were neat; his wife quite cheerful and very dressy. 

‘‘T have put all my savings into this place,’ 
Foreman Debar, ‘‘and have it half paid for. I spend 
all my extra time fixing it up. I think I deserve get- 
ting along in this world; at the shop I put in my best 
work for my employers, and at home I do the best I 
can for my family.” 

I took dinner with him; his table was well-supplied. 
He conducted me through his house, pleased to show 
it. It was nicely furnished and in good order. 

When I came away, he gave me his card, that I might 
not forget his address. ‘The card read: ‘J. Madison 
De Bar.’’ And down in the left-hand corner, ‘‘Super- 
intendent, Benfield & Johnson’s.”’ 


said 





Two days afterward, I was on my way home again. 
looking over a morning paper in the train, my eye 
fell on this paragraph: 

‘The employes in the factory of Benfield & John- 
son, in Vine street, struck yesterday against the fore- 
man, J. M. Debber. They complain bitterly of his 
tyranical disposition, and it is said the feeling against 
him on the part of the working classes throughout 
the city is that of universal detestation. Messrs. Ben- 
field and Johnson both say they will leave their factory 
closed for some time. They have a surplus of stock 
on hand. As to the fate of Foreman Debber, they are 
indifferent. It is hinted that Debber took advantage 
of his place to sell material from the factory, investing 
the proceeds in real estate in the suburbs.’’ 

The rest of that day I passed much time in reflec- 
tion. 
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Our Annual Balance Sheet of 1896. 
BY BEN TILLETT. 


To those who have read with care the budget speech, 
it would come as a matter of surprise that, in a coun- 
try which can boast of such a budget, there should 
exist in its midst a nation of five millions undergoing 
all the pangs and penalties of a famine. 

The chancellor himself was quite playful in spirit 
and quite suggested a self-satisfied chairman of direc- 
tors, proudly announcing a fat dividend for interested 
shareholders. It was too much to expect Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach to allow the occasion to pass without 
getting a dig in at the wretched poor who will waste 
money in such things as tobacco. But the rebuke 
was more than compensated for by the fact ‘that, in his 
statement with regard to the savings, he hit upon one 
of the most hackneyed arguments as to the nation 
thriving, because of the deposits increasing in our sav_ 
ings banks. He even went so far as to warn the over- 
rich depositor that the state would take full advantage 
of the increased deposits by reducing the interests 
upon all amounts invested. 

His reference was to the fact that in 1894, 35,874 per- 
sons deposited in one single sum the maximum of 
£50, and in 1895 that number had increased by 35 per 
cent, and had reached the number of 48,500 persons. 
‘I cannot think that any large number of these persons 
belong to the wage-earning classes, for whose benefit 
purely the savings bank system was instituted.’ In 
completing this argument Sir Michael said: ‘I do 
not want to argue the question that we should lose a 
little in order to encourage thrift among the working 
classes, but I do not see why we should lose in order 
to enable depositors who belong to quite another class 
to obtain a larger interest for their money than they 
could obtain in the ordinary banks.”’ If no other 
service has been rendered by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, he has certainly conferred upon the public 
the benefit of a straightforward and exact statement 
as to the actual causes of the sudden increase in the 
number of depositors and the amount deposited. 

The tremendous ‘‘company’’ promoting exploits 
have not shown any appreciable increase to the 
national return, in spite of the mad gambling on the 
stock exchange and the sale of 41,253,000 worth of 
stamps, which represents the operations of a tremen- 
dous number of millions, nothing seems to touch the 
invincible solidity of the poverty problem, or in any 
way lessen its intensity. The floating of all these 
gigantic concerns was on 1,200,000 bottles of cham- 
pagne. Think of it, you thirsty drinkers of beer and 
other forms of ‘‘ wet,’ and then ask yourselves how 
you dare spend your miserable two-pences when your 
masters can get rid of nearly a million and a quarter 
of bottles of champagne, and that number extra to 
the average quantity they consume. These. millions 
of bottles, and the millions worth of stamps, are each 
of them an argument for a greater interest to be taken 
in our national balance sheet by those who, contribut- 
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ing by their mites, make up the millions of the swollen 
national purse. 

During the last thirteen years we have paid one 
hundred millions of money off the national debt. 
What a great country weare! But the debt the classes 
are incurring is a debt harder to repay, more costly, 
retributative and fatal than even the funded debt of 
wars, occasioned in order to promote the interests of 
our richest millionaires and usurers, diplomats and 
ambitious statesmen. 

To those who took any part in the relief of the 
starvation in the early part of 1895, a period of unem- 
ployment unexampled in intensity, the seven millions 
increase in revenue comes as an eye-opener, and justi- 
fies the statement often made that, in this country, 
neither the trade returns nor the amount of money in 
the country in any way demonstrate the reason or 
necessity for the poverty then existing. Some day or 
other the advanced men will be believed, and the 
usual excuses during a time of famine of “lack of 
trade’ or ‘“‘lack of money,’’ must of necessity carry 
less weight, if the memories of the people are worth 
anything at all. 

If it were possible to grow by some patent process 
virile intellects, and tenacity given to memories, one 
period of poverty would be enough to make the whole 
nation determined on its abolition, especially when 
the colossal figures conjured with by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach dazzle the imagination by their vastness and 
wonderful extent. 

By a concourse of circumstances the present govern- 
ment has been especially favored by the withdrawal 
of interest in matters of domestic concern and internal 
political interest by the war scares of America, our 
dust-up or burn-up in the Soudan, our troubles with 
the German emperor, and the diplomatic failure with 
Kruger, Jameson’s raid, Buluwayo seiges, the rising 
of the Matabele, have been more than enough for 
the ordinary stolid British intellect. Home rule and 
Armenian questions waning in interest, fair trade at 
a discount, bimetallism lukewarm, old-age pensions 
all off, house proprietorship more or less dead, volun- 
tary schoolism a bit nasty—there is hardly any hope 
of attention being given to those graver questions of 
an economic character that do more to affect the coun- 
try for good or evil than the whole of these wars, 
scares of wars, raids and exploiting, can do in combi- 
nation. 

This last budget has said to the rich: You may be 
relieved of your burdens, because you are strong. 
Agricultural land-owning interests have ensured their 
rent out of the national exchequer, for out of the 
amount of over a million the farmer or farm laborer 
won't get the smell of an oil rag. These very persons, 
accepting this form of out-door relief, are among the 
first to decry the,poor wretch of a tramp, or ‘‘casual,’’ 
as idle and useless, and while the aforesaid tramp or 
casual is glad of a couple of coppers, but the respectable 
out-door mendicants and casuals obtain for their share 
a million at a time, under sanction of an open-eyed 


parliament. The amount paid to the landed interest, 
to relief of death duties and voluntary schools, could, 
if devoted to the granting of a free breakfast table, 
confer more useful benefit. That odd six millions of 
money could have given us an old-age pension scheme; 
itcould have helped poor-law relief; properly utilized, 
it could have bought a county of agricultural land to 
be utilized in the interest of the unemployed by the 
state; if devoted to education, it could have assured a 
college term to the brightest youngsters of the work- 
ing classes. 

The tribute to war runs up to an enormous total, but 
the tribute would not be half so great in cold coin 
alone, but the money takes with it the warm life-blood 
of some of our best and bravest. It seems that in the 
international and national economy no place or atten- 
tion is given to the ever-increasing army of out-of- 
works and poverty-stricken, mocked in their wretch- 
edness by the greatness and splendor of wealth their 
class actually creates but does not enjoy. 

Only when the people determine on exacting for 
themselves their full rights from the people in author- 
ity, will the workers ever be considered. Up till the 
present, the powers that be, the owners of wealth and 
property, and of human workers and drudges, have 
formed a sort of directorate, collaring the ‘“‘swag’’ for 
themselves and leaving the poor shareholder out in 
the cold. But just as the classes successfully assure 
for themselves relief from responsibility, or a share of 
the national expenditure, in contra proportion to the 
amount they collar of its income, so, too, will the peo- 
ple, adopting the example of these people, obtain for 
themselves a share of the country’s prosperity. The 
justification for calling attention to this very important 
matter is that the poverty-stricken, hard-working, 
badly-educated, badly-clothed, housed and fed popu- 
lation want some of the attention now paid to the 
stock jobbers, bankers, brewers, brokers, land-owning 
classes and church. It is nearly time that the specu- 
lators, gamblers, exploiters and parasites of the state 
had a rest, and that the nation’s truest fibre—manhood, 
womanhood, families and homes—were given greater 
attention and not neglected, as at present, for a horde 
of those that ‘‘neither toil nor spin.” 

Loudon, Eng. 





THE legislature of New York, of 1895, passed a law 
for better sanitary provisions in the bake shops of that 
city, and prohibiting more than ten hours labor pcr 
day. A number of factory inspectors were appointed 
to especially enforce this law. ‘The last legislature, 
that of 1896, amended the law in many salutary 
respects, chief among which are those to insure suf- 
ficient ventilation, prohibiting bakeries being in a 
cellar or basement, prohibiting further that no person 
shall be permitted to sleep in the bake shops; also, 
providing that a certifivate shall be conspicuously 
posted, stating that the bakery has been duly inspected 
by the factory inspector. The new provisions of the 
law go into effect July 1, 1896. 








. 
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Conditions of Labor in Europe.* 
BY EVA MCDONALD VALESH. 
/11—Malta, Italy, 

Just now Italy isin such a state of feverish unrest 
that a crisis may occur at any time. I could aot study 
it through the labor organizations, as I did France, 
but I was fortunate in meeting several people who are 
thoroughly familiar with Italian conditions and the 
peculiarities of the race. They aided me much in my 
work. While my information is not of a technical 
character, I hope it may not, on that account, be less 
interesting to FEDERATIONIST readers. 

For some time after the retirement of Prime Minister 
Crispi it was not advisable for the tourist to venture 
into Italy, either by rail or bicycle. A coastwise trip 
was decided upon, and proved very successful. The 
steamer Adria carries more freight than passengers, 
though the company was willing to take us, if we did 
not mind long stops at the various ports. So we made 
the entire circuit of Italy, starting from Marseilles and 
bringing up at Finme on the Austrian side. We stopped 
at Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Regia, Messina, Syracuse, 
Malta and several smaller places. By omitting the 
usual programme of sight-seeing, we had time to 
observe the working people in the cities, and also to 
make excursions into the neighboring small villages. 

Captain Volani, of the Adria, spoke seven languages, 
including Italian and English. Being, naturally, a 
good student of character, hé directed my attention to 
many traits that would otherwise have escaped my 
notice, and I found his long experience with the coun- 
try a great aid in formulating my impressions into 
definite shape. He also directed us to people in the 
several cities who were specially informed on social 
and economic questions, 

Of course, the character of Italian immigration to 
the United States prepares one for a bad state of affairs 
in the native country. It is, however, far worse than 
I expected. If one considers only the masses of the 
people, it may be truthfully said that Italy is the poor- 
est country in Europe, with the possible exception of 
Turkey. 

It is not, however, poor in natural resources. Both 
the climate and soil combine to make the country one 
of extreme fertility. Three or four crops a year are 
the rule. There is really immense wealth in the coun- 
try, and it is in the hands of a comparatively small 
number of people. Instead of calling Italy poverty- 
stricken, it would be more accurate to say that in no 
Kuropean country is the gulf wider between the very 
rich and the vast multitude of the very poor. 

The outward appearance of the cities typifies this 
condition. In Genoa there are few large squares; 
some fine public buildings and a whole street of the 
most superb and luxurious palaces. The latter also 


contain many treasures, in the shape of famous paint- 
ings, fine statues and rare old books. 

Just behind the street of palaces is a labyrinth of 
narrow, dark streets; the tall houses crowded from 
top to bottom with people, who have scarcely clothes 

* Copyrighted for the author. 


to cover their nakedness or food to stay the pangs of 
hunger. The labyrinth of narrow streets is the real 
city. It is where the people work and live. I would 
not have supposed it possible that a large population 
could be crowded into so small a space. 

In Maples, one sees more palaces and public build- 
Also churches, artistic in construction, contain- 
One 


ings. 
ing marbles and paintings of immense value. 
church, in particular, is a reproduction of the Pantheon, 
in marble, and contains an altar adorned with plates of 
jasper and lapis lazuli. 

Under the very shadow of this church, the people 
buy a handful of roasted chestnuts, or pumpkin seeds, 
or macaroni. Any one of three articles will furnish 
the one meal of the day, and no workingman thinks of 
spending more than two cents a day for food. Just 
think of it, two cents worth of macaroni to support 
life, not one day, but every day in the year. 

‘‘Do you ever eat meat?’’ I asked a bright, intelli- 
gent workman. ‘“‘I have eaten a small piece, several 
times in my life, on great feast days,’’ he replied, ‘‘but 
I hardly remember how it tasted.”’ 

‘You get plenty of fruit in the season, I suppose ?’’ 

‘‘Not much,’’ he said. ‘I will tell you one thing. 
When a man gets a lira (20 cents) he had better buy 
only the macaroni every day. He does not know 
when he will get another lira. It is not wise to buy 
fruit, for I goes soon hungry afterwards.”’ 

Here was a piece of philosophy, about the selection 
of the cheapest and most nutritious food, which would 
delight disciples of the Edward Atkinson school. 

I found, however, that the Italian workman's econ- 
omy does not result in the accumulation of wealth, or 
even a modest fund for old age. On the contrary, 
wages have fallen to the point where it is often diffi- 
cult to get the few pennies a week for macaroni or 
The mild climate makes it possible to 
The crowded 


pumpkin seed. 
exist without much clothing or shelter. 
houses and ragged clothing bear testimony that the 
wages are woefully insufficient for these items. 

It seems incredible that wages can be so low. We, 
in the United States, see only the Italian laborer ; the 
poor, ignorant fellow, who comes from some inland 
country village. It should not be forgotten, that 
there are plenty of highly skilled and intelligent 
workmen in the cities, I use the word ‘‘intelligent’’ 
advisedly. For although the temperament and man- 
ners are very different from those of the northern 
races, yet I do not think these skilled workman lack 
brains. The intelligence is sadly hampered by the 
environment, and it acts along peculiar lines, but one 
cannot help noticing that the skilled Italian workman 
is clever, shrewd, and an adept at his trade. 

I mention this point, because it makes the low 
wages the more remarkable. All along the coast one 
finds workers in filigree, coral, cameo, tortoise shell, 
and fine pottery, in addition to those employed at ordi- 
nary mechanical trades. Fifteen, twenty and forty 
cents a day is very often the wage for work requiring 
both skill and artist taste. 

For instance, I saw a jeweler mend a broken watch 
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charm. It required six hours labor, and he furnished 
a small piece of gold. He received thirty cents (30 
cents) for the job. 

Filigree work of the finest quality brings only a 
trifle over the cost of the raw material. 

I saw a workman spend six days engraving a fine 
cameo. When sold it netted him forty cents a day for 
the labor. 

An artist makes a specialty of small oil portraits 
showing picturesque types of people. Each requires 
at least a day’s work. He furnishes the material, and 


is glad to sell the little pictures at fifty cents (50 cents) 


each. Nor are they mere daubs. They show a fair 
degree of artistic talent, and are much better than 
the copies of celebrated paintings I saw professional 
artists making at the national museum. A portrait 
painter worked steadily two months and received $12 
for a finished portrait, which was considered an excel- 
lent likeness. ‘That was considered a good price. 

In less skilled labor, I might mention as an illus- 
tration that boatmen plying in the harbor count 
themselves lucky to earn ten cents a day. Stevedores 
work from sunrise until dark for 25 cents a day and 
hardly stop for meals. Stone masons and carpenters 
receive from 30 cents to 65 cents aday. Common labor 
averages 20centsaday. At such wages it is no wonder 
that one meal a day must suffice. The unsettled condi- 
tion of the country, too, makes work very unsteady. 

The Italians are really a sturdier and better devel- 
oped race than I supposed. Even with the food I 
have mentioned, they look healthy and vigorous. 
They appear better developed than the French, though 
I am told that they will not compare with them in 
endurance. 

Nobody has yet secured a monopoly in climate, and 
the vigorous appearance of the Italians must be largely 
credited to the mild climate, permitting them to live 
practically in the open air. 

The farther south you go, the worse becomes the 
condition of the people. In Sicily, the natives not 
only eat no meat, but very little cooked food of any 
sort. A handful of salad greens dipped in olive oil is 
the regular fare. 

The houses seldom have stoves and no chimneys 
are built. A square opening in the side of the stone 
house serves for light and ventilation. In Syracuse 
the common people nearly all go barefoot, and even 
as far north as Genoa I noticed people without shoes 
in the public streets. 

Sicily produces all sorts of grains and fruits, and 
much wine. The people tell me that they do not 
restrict themselves to a salad diet so much from choice 
as necessity. It looks strange in a country, with an 
old civilization, for the people to live in rude huts like 
savages, and eat green leaves as the animals of the 
fields, . 

Every city swarms with beggars and those who try 
to live by their wits. When one sees how poorly 
the skilled workmen live, he does not wonder at the 
abject want which drives many to begging and ques- 
tionable modes of gaining a living. 


Italy depends considerably on the money brought 
into the country every year by the tourists. Genoa, 
Maples and Venice would be poor indeed without the 
annual influx of travelers. At the depot in each city 
you must run the gauntlet of the beggars, cabmen and 
professional guides. You can ride in a handsomely 
appointed carriage for twenty cents an hour, or $1 
for the whole day. It will be seen that the cab drivers’ 
wages cannot be large. 

Neatly-dressed, intelligent guides, speaking several 
languages, implore you to hire them for forty cents a 
day. In Malta, a guide offered to show us the whole 
town and the public buildings for twelve cents. 

Of course, both the prices that I quote now, and also 
those I mentioned for cameos, filigree work, etc., are 
only to the stranger who knows the language and 
understands how to deal with the people. 

The peddlers on the streets lie in wait for the unwary 
stranger, and often sell imitations of tortoise shell and 
coral at prices that would be exorbitant for the real 
article. Fs 

This sort of extortion does not, however, profit the 
artisan class. If you go into the quarter where the 
workmen make fancy articles, you will find the prices 
as I have described them. 

It is difficult to give any idea of the great corruption 
of the government and the discontent of the people. 
It is an accepted fact that all officials are dishonest. 
An appeal to the court is usually more expensive than 
submitting to the original lossandinjury. To have the 
smallest transaction with a government official means 
fees and bribes until one is disgusted. 

Crispi may be cited as an illustration of how officials 
grow wealthy. Even the public press now points out 
that he was a poor man ten years ago, and he is now 
quoted at twenty millions. 

The people are usually rather good natured and easy 
going. They do not seem to have the stability of 
character which would make labor organizations suc- 
cessful. Like the volcanoes along their coast, they 
remain quiet for long periods, then suddenly burst 
forth in a destructive torrent, sweeping everything 
before it. Between heavy taxes and general misman- 
agement of public affairs, the people are kept in that 
state of poverty which the average traveler finds so 
picturesque. To the student of political economy 
there is something pathetic in these lives, stripped of 
everything but the bare animal existence. I have no 
desire to transfer the wretched people to the United 
States. Emigration from the mother country put off 
the solution of the problem, instead of aiding the for- 
mation of the better order. 

Italy has plenty of natural resources, and can sup- 
port her population in comfort, if there could be any- 
thing approaching an equitable distfibution of the 
wealth to those who produce it. 

One very significant fact is that certain of the nobil- 
ity are active socialists. They do not endeavor to 
organize or educate the working people, but the mere 
fact of their holding socialistic beliefs attracts con- 
siderable attention. 
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The failure of the African war stirred up great feel- 
ing among the people. There were mass meetings 
and riots, and rumors of revolution, but for the pres- 
ent, at least, nothing will be done. The government 
is very uneasy over the attitude of the people. So, 
when, for instance, the Sicilians seemed on the verge 
of an uprising, the government patrolled the coast 
with ‘‘men-of-war’’ and sent a big extra detachment 
of the regular army to ‘‘persuade’’ the hungry people 
to be quiet. 

The Italian governnent is literally ‘‘sitting on the 
safety valve.’’ 

I leave it to the student of history as to how long 
a people can be kept loyal to a government whose 
only arguments are ironclads and soldiery. 





Retrospect and Prospect. 
BY HUGH MCGREGOR. 


It is the eight-hour workday for the free laborer, and 
not the longer day of toil, that is the older. 

The free masons, in their admirable theoretical 
division of the day—eight hours for work, eight hours 
for rest and eight hours for well-doing—have faithfully 
preserved one of the practical rules of the medizval 
trade union. ‘The tradition of an eight-hour normal 
workday, cherished by the laborers through centuries 
of forced degradation, has recently been fortified by 
an accidental discovery, in the library of an Oxford 
college, of a mass of accounts and vouchers for work 
and wages rendered. 

By his fortunate discovery of these invaluable docu- 
ments, Professor Rogers has been enabled to prove 
that in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries winter 
wages were only paid during the months of December 
and January. From this fact, combined with the fact 
that on occasional hurried jobs workmen sometimes 
made as many as forty-eight actual hours’ overtime 
in a week, the distinguished professor has shrewdly 
inferred that during the other ten months of the year 
the workday was not longer than the time of daylight 
in November and February—that is to say, deducting 
meal-times, eight hours of actual labor. 

Right here may be asked: When was the eight-hour 
workday lost? How wasit lost? To the latter of these 
questions we will endeavor to give an answer, hoping 
thereby to satisfy the former questions as nearly as 
may be. Real students of the labor problem, who 
do not quarrel with their lessons, cannot fail to be 
impressed with the great stability of the social organ- 
ism, and will therefore recognize the immense time 
and effort required to effect any really great change in 
the customary hours and other conditions of labor— 
be the change for the better or be it for the worse. 
Recognizing, then, the gradual nature of social 
changes, they will readily recognize the great diffi- 
culty, not to say the impossibility, of fixing upon an 
exact date for any such change, and the diligent stu- 
dent will certainly not accept the much too-common 
view that the establishment of the longer workday 
was the simple result of arbitrary legislative enact- 


ments, such as the statute of apprentices (1562) in 
England, or the edict of Henri III (1581) in France. 
Patient investigation, pursued according to the induc- 
tive method of modern science, is, however, enabling 
us to demonstrate the ‘‘how,’’ and is ever more clearly 
revealing that the increase of the length of the workday, 
first distinctly seen in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, was the result of a decrea‘e of unity, operating 
during several previous generations. 

To analyze that “decrease of unity’’ is to trace the 
progress of working class degradation. Thus we see: 
‘irst—The decrease of social unity, marked by the 
exclusion of the journeymen from the employer’s 
family circle. Secondly—The rupture of political 
unity, by the exclusion of the journeymen from a 
voice or vote in the secular or protective ‘‘corpora- 
tions’’ of the trade unions. And, finally, the loss of 
moral unity, manifested by the confiscation of the 
funds and suppression by the state of the religious or 
benevolent ‘‘fraternities’’ (brotherhoods) of the trade 
unions. The exclusion of the journeymen from effec- 
tive membership in their corporations was inaugurated 
in a certain few trades as early as the middle of the 
fourteenth century, but the process of disfranchise- 
ment was not fully completed in the less important 
trades until about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
That this exclusion—which not only deprived the jour- 
neymen of a voice in framing their trade rules, but 
also of a vote in the election of the union delegates, 
who constituted the municipal common councils, and 
chose the aldermen, mayors and national representa- 
tives from chartered cities—was not effected without 
strenuous resistance on the part of the journeymen, is 
attested by union records, no less than by recorded 
decisions of the high court of chancery of England, 
and those of several parliaments and kings of France. 
But the robbery and suppression of the trade union 
fraternities (1551), being perpetrated simultaneously 
with the robbery of the church and suppression of 
monastic institutions in the British Islands, whereby 
the ‘‘patrimony of the poor,’’ the accumulated and 
invested savings of a thousand years, was swept into 
the insatiable maw of a sycophantic gang of court 
parasites, was submitted to in sullen silence. Disfran- 
chised and disinherited, the journeymen attempted to 
rally their forces in secret organization, and, under the 
form of ‘‘friendly societies’? in England, and of the 
‘‘“companionage”’ in France, they kept alive the sacred 
fire of fraternity. Yet, despite their utmost efforts, 
and owing probably to the inherent weakness of secret 
forms of organization, they found themselves incapable 
of resisting the imposition of the nine-and-a-half and 
ten-hour workday. 

The apprentices of London, however, whose discon- 
tent with the altered industrial conditions, depriving 
all but a favored few of the hope of ever becoming 
masters, had culminated in the unfortunate upris- 
ing known as the ‘‘evil May day’’ (May 1, 1515), 
also expressed their discontent with the insiduous 
encroachments upon their leisure time by affixing to 
the base of the venerable church tower of St. Mary- 
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a-Bow, wherein the ‘‘ mechanics’ bell” of that period 
was suspended, the following rude, but pointed rhyme: 
Clerk of the Bow Bell, with the yellow locks, 
For thy false ringing thy head shall have knocks. 

The clerk referred to is credited with having written 
on the foot of that threatening notice this prophetic 
rejoinder: 

Children of Cheape (Cheapside) hold you all still; 
Some day ye'll have Bow Bell rung when you will. 

A prophecy that John Burns or his colleagues of the 
London county council may, in the near future, fulfill 
by the official recognition that the modern trade union 
has regained the ancient workday. 


Money and Interest. 
BY W. P. BORLAND. 





“Interest is not paid for the use of money, but for 
the use of the wealth which the money stands for," 
says the economists, and their argument has been 
repeated over and over again by a host of well-mean- 
ing reformers, who have taken it upon themselves to 
remind us that we can’t eat money, nor build houses 
with it, nor make clothes out of it. Here is the argu- 
ment: Money is merely a representative of wealth, 
and the owner of money is really the owner of wealth 
to the face value of his money, the money being 
merely a certificate attesting that fact. The right to 
use this wealth as capital, and so obtain the gain 
which can be derived from such use, is, of course, a 
right which falls to him by virtue of his ownership of 
the money. In loaning his money, he surrenders this 
right, transfers it to the borrower, and it is no more 
than just that he should be paid something for such 
surrender. He thus demands and receives interest, 
not for the loan of his money, but for the loan of his 
right to productively use the wealth his money stands 
for, exacting security for the relinquishment of this 
right by the borrower some time in the future. There 
is a sophism contained in this argument which needs 
to be exposed. Let us admit the fact on which the 
argument is based. What then? Money is a represen- 
tative of wealth. A thousand dollars in the hands of 
a money loaner, then, is a certificate of his right to 
draw one thousand dollars’ worth of wealth from the 
general stock, to be used in any legitimate manner in 
which wealth may be used. It is, in short, an evi- 
dence of his credit to that amount. In loaning it, he 
loans his credit. But he loans it only on security. 
He who has not proper security cannot obtain the 
loan. In order to obtain the loan of this thousand 
dollars, representing money loaner's credit, the bor- 
rower must pledge actual wealth, representing his own 
credit, to an amount which perhaps covers double or 
thribble the face of the loan. The borrower's credit 
must be as good as the lender's; it must be, else the 
lender would not ‘consent to receive it as security for 
the repayment of that which he has lent. Why, then, 
is the borrower compelled to make use of the lender's 
credit, and pay interest for its use? Why not use his 
own credit directly and avoid the interest? Well, 


that's just the question. That's the nub of the whole 
argument. The borrower fails to use his own credit 
directly, because the power which maintains a monop- 
oly of the issue of money refuses him the facilities for 
doing so. The law creates a privilege in the issue of 
money, discriminates in favor of particular forms of 
credit, thus creating and sustaining a monopoly in 
favor of the owners of such forms. The general gov- 
ernment is the sole source of the money supply of the 
nation, but it is only specially favored wealth owners 
who can obtain money from the government directly, 
and at its cost of issue. Gold bullion owners can 
obtain from the government either gold coin or gold 
certificates to the face value of their bullion, and with- 
out charge. But this is the only form of wealth 
which is so treated by the government. The govern- 
ment will further issue money on the security of gov- 
ernment bonds to the extent of nine-tenths of the 
security offered, and at a charge of one per cent, to 
cover expenses. Here is a palpable discrimination in 
the issue of money in favor of one particular form of 
wealth, and for the exclusive benefit of a class of pro- 
fessional money loaners—national bankers. These 
can obtain money at first source and at cost of issue; 
all other wealth owners are denied this right. Now 
this is a country of equal rights (they say), and if that 
is so, the borrower who obtains a loan of money, upon 
deposit of adequate security to insure its repayment, 
has the right to obtain that loan from the issuing 
power, the same as the gold owners and national 
bankers. ‘To deny this is to deny equality of rights. 
That security which is considered ample for the repay- 
ment of money loaned, must be equally good for the 
redemption’ of money issued. Put in practice this 
plain principle of equal rights, and what becomes of 
this sophistical argument concerning interest? If all 
had equal rights to monetize their credit, who would 
go to a money loaner and pay ten per cent, when the 
same security would give him the money from the 
first source for ong per cent? Isn't this interest pay- 
ment, then, merely an exaction of monopoly rather 
than a payment for the use of wealth? 

THE attempt of the national bureau of engraving 
and printing to supply postage stamps has been any- 
thing but successful. For a time the stamps furnished 
by the bureau were of so poor a quality as to make it 
necessary to destroy hundreds of thousands of them. 
It also turns out that the expense of printing by the 
bureau largely exceeds what it has been when the 
contracts were let to the lowest bidder. At the outset, 


the chief of the bureau offered to print the stamps for 
$139,487.52, which is slightly below the bid of the 
lowest bidder. Instead of manufacturing the stamps 
at that cost, the bureau has had to expend $167.829.77 
a year more than the lowest bidder offered to do the 
work for and at the same time furnish a better quality 
of stamps. Some time ago it was demonstrated that 
any work which the government could have done by 
outside parties would cost from 25 to 50 per cent less 
than the price it can be done for by the government. 
And this is the experience of all sorts of governments, 
from the nation to the city. 
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Vou. III. 


LABOR DAY—CELEBRATE IT. 

In the course,of a few months from now we 
shall witness the return of labor’s day—Labor 
Day—and with it the gatherings of labor's 
hosts in demonstration, festivities of speech, 
song and music, 

With the coming of Labor Day this year, 
September 7, 1896, we have greater cause for 
joy and celebration, sorrow and demonstration, 
than any since the day has been observed. 

Sorrow for the untold misery existing in this 
great age and world of plenty; sorrow at the 
sight of myriads of willing, but unemployed 
workers, while the employed are over-bur- 
dened with unnecessary long hours of toil; 
sorrow at the sight of men, women and child- 


ren drudging their weary lives away for poorly 
requited labor; sorrow at the law’s delay and 
the law’s prostitution; sorrow for the hypoc- 
ricy and cant of our public life; sorrow for the 
idolatrous worshippers at the shrine of the 
almighty dollar, who have so little regard for 
the young and the innocent that it requires 
the strong right arm of labor, the country’s 
yeomanry, to be raised as their shields and 
protectors. 

Joy! Yes, joy at the new sign of hope as 
manifested by the gathering of labor’s hosts in 
their own organizations—the unions of their 
trades—in larger numbers than at any time in 
their history; joy in the consciousness of the 
nobility of our purpose, the ultimate victory 
of our cause; joy for the song and the shout, 
as well as the inarticulate or half expressed 
yearnings of the masses of labor for the dawn 
of a brighter and happier day; joy for the 
struggles, the victories, yes, even the defeats 
of the past, since they gave us the experience 
by which they may be turned to good account 
in our future contests; joy that though we may 
have retreated, we are not conquered, but will 
conquer. 

Celebrate and demonstrate? Yes, a thou- 
sand times—yes! Celebrate in honor of the 
struggles and the heroes of the past, for they 
instill into our hearts and minds the tenderest 
of sympathies and the most deep-seated con- 
victions for the human family for the right- 
eousness of the cause of labor. 

Let us demonstrate to the world that we are 
a unit in our determination to remain organ- 
ized, despite all the misgivings of weak friends 
or the antagonism of open or covert enemies. 
Let us unfurl the banner of labor, emblazoned 
with the mottoes, legends and hopes of the 
masses. Let it meet the glad gaze of our 
expectant workers rallying around its folds 
and fling defiance and scorn to its enemies in 
every walk of life. 

Workers! Beupand doing. _ Organize, and 
in your organizations make preparation for a 
joyous, conscious, intelligent and irresistable 
celebration and demonstration of Labor Day, 
1896. 


A. F.OF L. GROWTH AND PROGRESS. 


It is cause for genuine pleasure and pride to 
be able to state that the recent progress made 
in organization has overshadowed any previous 
era in the trade union movement of our coun- 
try. The workers all along the line realize 
more fully than ever that their only hope for 
protection to-day and advancement for the 
future lies in the organization of their trade 
unions and the federation of these bodies on 
practical, proven and comprehensive lines. 

The reports of the officers of affiliated national 
and international unions and brotherhoods indi- 
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cate a growth of about thirty per cent in new 
charters granted and new members accepted, 
and the receipts for dues and initiation fees 
are on about the same basis since February 1, 
1896. 

During the past month the following national 
organizations resolved toaffiliate with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor: The Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, the Brotherhood of Book- 
binders, and the Textile Workers National 
Union. The Building Laborers National Union 
is now voting on affiliation, and the Boiler- 
makers will do the same, and the Nebraska 
State Federation will also be chartered in a short 
time. Besides these, more than thirty charters 
were issued direct to federal labor unions in 
the same period. 

Charters were also issued to the following 
central labor unions: 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Victor, 
Col.;. Ithaca, N. Y.; Kansas City, Kan.; 
Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Brockton, Mass.; Law- 
rence, Mass.; Yonkers, N. Y. 

Central bodies of other cities are now taking 
a referendum vote upon the question of affil- 
iation. 

We have every reason to believe that the 
time is not far distant when every national 
and international, central labor union, trades 
assembly or trades council will be in full fel- 
lowship with the great body of the organized 
workers of America, under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor. The central 
bodies are to each locality what the American 
Federation of Labor is to the general labor 
movement. They can be made a most effective 
force to carry out the aims and purposes of the 
organized workers of the country. Let the 
good work goon. Organize, agitate, educate, 
federate. 


THE BRAVE MILWAUKEE MEN. 


The employes of the Street Railway Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis., have been on strike 
since May 4. There were 954 out of a total 
of 960 who quit on the day the strike went 
into effect. Less than a dozen have returned 
since that day. 

Although a number of cars are being oper- 
ated by imported green hands, there are very 
few people who, even at this date, ride in them. 
There is an unanimity of opinion and feeling 
among all classes in the community that the 
demands of the striking railway men should 
have been and must now be acceded by the 
railway company. ‘The demands were for a 
workday of eight hours at twenty-five cents 
per hour; that conciliation and arbitration 
should be resorted to in place of the strike 
or lockout. 

The boycott seems to have been generally 


Washington, D. C.;. 


levied upon the cars and the company and all 
those who are in any way aiding it. Noone 
seems to know where the boycott originated 
or who declared it. In fact, the sympathy of 
the Milwaukee people has been with the men 
throughout, and their boycott was a spontan- 
eous expression and manifestation of that sym- 
pathy. That the men may win in a most just 
cause is our sincere wish, ‘That the workers 
of our entire country will take example from 
our Milwaukee men we are confident. 


STRIKES, AND WHEN NOT TO 
STRIKE. 


In the struggles incident to the labor move- 
ment we are sometimes confronted with difficul- 
ties which must be met, and met intelligently 
and manfully. 

Perhaps of all the questions which come up 
for judgment and action requiring the exhibi- 
tion of foresight, tact and strategy, a keen 
insight into human character, as well as exist- 
ing industrial and commercial conditions, the 
one question of strikes is paramount to all. 

At this time, when there is a rising wave of 
organization among the workers, there is a 
manifest disposition to attempt to secure all 
the rights to which we are justly entitled, to 
remove with one fell blow all the wrongs from 
which we too long have suffered. We seem to 
imagine that, with the awakening of our new- 
found power, which organization gives, that 
the wrongs of ages, which we have allowed to 
grow upon us, and the rights of which we are 
yet deprived, can be swept out of existence by 
rushing headlong into the vortex of a strike. 

The questions of trade conditions, thorough 
organization and financial preparation, are 
often little thought of, and less cared for. 
The aroused sense of wrong suffered is intense; 
an untoward act of an employer or corporation 
arouses us to a rage of indignation; a strike is 
precipitated. All is enthusiasm for a time, 
until the cold, cruel fact dawns upon all that 
rage is not reason, enthusiasm is not prepara- 
tion, nor justification always the power to 
enforce right and remove wrong. 

Often, employers who, during the unorgan. 
ized, and consequent indifferent condition of 
the workers have held undisputed sway, find 
their employes organizing, and, playing upon 
their impulses and passions, seek to provoke a 
contest, well knowing that during the first 
stages of organization it is easiest to disperse 
and disrupt them, and thus again more firmly 
rivetting the chains of servitude upon the 
limbs of labor. 

It is during just such periods in the organ- 
ization of the workers that the greatest danger 
lurks in our rushing into, probably justifiable, 
but wholly unprepared, impractical and unprof- 
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itable strikes. It is with the object of avoid- 
ing this suicidal and short-sighted policy by 
our workers now that we write upon the sub- 
ject at this time. 

That we may be fully understood we would 
say, that recently the workers in a large indus- 
try formed, at great sacrifice of time and 
money, a large national union. A number of 
achievements were quickly gained, and the 
employers began discharging a number of union 
men, with the avowed object of destroying the 
organization. The president of the national 
union wrote us, stating that the men were 
‘foaming with rage,’’ and that in all likeli- 
hood a great strike would result. Our advice 
was asked at once and given promptly. We 
have been informed that the advice given 
was followed, that as soon as the employers 
observed the self-control, discipline and intel- 
ligent action of the men, that they could not be 
provoked into a hasty and illy-prepared strike, 
the discharges ceased, the union saved and 
better conditions already secured. 

Hoping that this advice may have a like 
influence upon our fellow-unionists similarly 
situated, we publish the letter here, omitting, 
for obvious reasons, the names of the officers 
and the organization. It is as follows: 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
DE SoTo BLOCK, INDIANAPOLIS, May 6, 1896. 


Mr. President: 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER—Your favor of the 4th 
inst. just to hand and contents noted. After some 
deliberation, I have concluded to reply at once, in 
order that I may at the earliest possible moment give 
you what you ask—the result of my experience in just 
such cases as the members of your organization are 
now confronted with. You say that your employers 
are discharging union men and putting non-union 
men in their places; that you are now consulting with 
your national executive board, and that the men are 
‘foaming with rage’’ and can hardly be restrained 
from striking. 

I know that which I am going to say to you is prob- 
= not the most popular thing to say, and to say it 
under such circumstances often makes enemies of men 
who were formerly friends and devoted adherents. 

You have organized what exists of the workers’ 
union. It has been accomplished at great risk, expense 
of time and money, and the undivided devotion and 
sacrifice of its leading men. The companies have had 
a taste of the power of your organization. Thereto- 
fore they have had undivided authority and sway in 
conducting their business. When, recently, your 
organization succeeded in preventing an encroach- 
ment upon the rights of the members, it evidently 
dawned upon the managers of the companies that a 
new factor had come into life with which they would 
have to count. 

You can understand that this was not the most pal- 
atable thing for these managers, and that they would 
at the first opportunity presenting itself, take such 
action as would destroy that organization, that power, 
that factor, which proposes to discuss with them, or, 
as they would put it, “dictate’’ to them the wages, 
hours and other conditions of employment. 

The company evidently is going subtly to work about 
this, depending upon the weakness of men to follow 
their impulses, rather than what cool and deliberate 
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judgment prompts and what will secure the best possi- 
ble results for all. Bear in mind that the struggle of 
labor is not only for justice—that we must have on our 
side—but we must also have the power to enforce jus- 
tice. That power comes to labor only when properly 
organized and prepared to either command the respect 
of the employers or to excite their fear of a greater 
financial loss in refusing than conceding justice to 
labor. 

After all, it is a matter of organization, of power, 
of preparation and discipline. 

“Foaming with rage’’ is neither the expression nor 
manifestation of judgment, coolness, deliberation, 
determination or power. In fact, it is the very oppo- 
site. The organization of workers in trade unions 
does not lessen the enthusiasm for justice—for the 
rights of labor. It does not lessen the feeling of 
wrong committed upon the workers, but it is mani- 
fested| and expressed in a different manner. It means 
arriving at a result deliberately and calmly; confident 
that, though one here and there is attacked and falls 
by the way, ultimate victory is ours. 

It is evidently the purpose of the companies you 
name to irritate the union men and provoke them 
into a contest at this time. This would indicate that 
they are better prepared for a contest at this time 
than at any time within the near past, and, if this is 
so, then it is the exact time when it is the best pol- 
icy for the men to pocket their rage and indignation 
and bide their time, when the corresponding positions 
may be changed. 

I once said, and repeat here to you now, that “‘it is 
a science not yet fully understood when to strike and 
yarticularly when woe/ to strike.’’ I should judge 
bem the conditions you describe that the latter alter- 
native confronts your organization—your members— 
to-day. 

As president of your organization, it devolves upon 
you to see to it that the members do not allow their 
‘‘rage’’ to get the better of their cool judgment. It 
may be an unpopular thing for you to try and stem 
the tide, and hold the men steady in their first devo- 
tion to the union, but this is a time in the history of 
your organization which puts you to the test whether 
you are made up of that stuff which a man, holding 
your responsible position, should be made of. 

Most of us can organize men and earn their plaudits, 
and, if this were all for which we are active in the 
movement, this might be temporarily secured ; but 
when an executive officer is himself swayed and influ- 
enced by the men who are “foaming with rage,”’ it 
will soon go. He will go down with them, and he 
will be held responsible for the failure of the organi- 
zation, the impotency of their rage. 

If, on the other hand, a man in a position such as 
you occupy to-day, will insist that the men act with a 
due regard for their present and immediate future 
interests, you may incur a wave of unpopularity just 
now, but you will stamp your individuality, your hon- 
esty of purpose, your wise counsel, so thoroughly upon 
the members of your organization, that the time will 
not be distant when they will recognize your worth 
and have more confidence in you than ever before. 

You have honored me by saying that I have at my 
command the experience of years in the labor move- 
ment. In my life of just more than forty-six years, I 
have devoted more than thirty-two to the labor move- 
ment. I have seen all kinds of struggles, all sorts of 
phases in connection with the labor movement. 

You have asked that I speak plainly, to advise you 
from the result of the experience I have gained. These 
must stand for the plain, blunt manner in which I have 
addressed you. 

You know your organization is not bound by what I 
have written—you can follow your own volition. I, 
at least, have the consciousness of having given you 
the best thoughts I am capable of on a very trying 
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situation, and one which I am sure calls forth the 
highest characteristics and the nobility of our man- 
hood, the steadfastness of our purposes to obtain jus- 
tice and fair dealing to our fellow-workers, now and 
for the future. Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 

What we desire to impress upon the minds 
of our fellow-workers is that they should not 
for a moment mistake haste for progress, or 
that waiting for a more opportune time and 
conditions is either slowness or defeat. It is 
the swiftest and safest, since it makes success 
more assured. 

We want and must have organization, bet- 
ter organization, more thorough organization. 
We must know what we want, be determined, 
if necessary, to struggle and perhaps make 
temporary sacrifices to obtain it, and, above 
all, bide our best time and means to achieve it, 
and victory—uninterrupted victory—will be 
ours. ° 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 


In the queen’s speech to the Spanish cortes, 
speaking of the foreign relations of that coun- 
try, and especially speaking of the Cuban 
insurgents, she says: ‘‘It serves to prove that 
each day develops still more the interests bind- 
ing them to Spain. In the United States, 
despite the efforts of public opinion in the 
contrary direction, the president and is gov- 
ernment have not separated themselves from 
the loyal friendship which has always existed 
between the two countries since the creation 
of the republic.’’ How peculiar that a for- 
eign power should speak of the people of the 
United States being of one opinion and the 
president and his government acting in oppo- 
sition thereto. 

We were always taught the lesson that the 
president was a part of the government; that 
the government was not és; that this was a 
“government of the people, by the people and 
for the people.’’ 

More than likely foreign nations have noted 
the encroachment of government on the liber- 
ties of our people and have wisely diagnosed 
our situation and separated the president and 
his government from the people. Is it not 
indeed a sad commentary upon our existing 
conditions when even the resolutions of con- 
gress, almost unanimously adopted, favoring the 
recognition of Cuban beligerency, is ignored by 
the president and his government. 





THE labor press is respectfully requested to 
consult our ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’’ list regu- 
larly. There are frequent changes, due to 
adjustments, and the continued publication of 
firms as ‘‘unfair,’’ after a settlement has been 
reached, is most unjust. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


The socialist party will hold its convention 
in New York, July 4th, and a few days previous 
to it the same delegates to that convention will 
go through the form of holding a convention 
of a great (?) labor organization, sailing under 
the title of Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance. 
In truth, it might be termed a society to render 
labor organizations ineffective, or a combina- 
tion to hand over the workers, shackled hand 
and foot, to the tender mercies of the capitalist 
class. It is a fake of the worst order, and will 
depend upon the noise it may make as an offset” 
for its own pusillanimity. Many honest social- 
ists have already condemned the would-be union 
wreckers. 


The socialist party organ of New York can- 
not help making itself ridiculous in its attempt 
to belittle the efforts of American trade unions. 
Frank Valesh, who wrote a letter from Europe, 
showing the low wages existing among the 
cigarmakers employed in the French govern- 
mental monopoly of that trade, was taken as 
the theme. The wages prevailing in the cigar 
trade in Binghamton, N. Y., the cheapest dis- 
trict of America, was taken as a criterion of 
the wages paid to cigarmakers in the United 
States. The effort is made to show that in 
spite of the existence of the trade union, wages 
of the cigarmakers of France are as high, if 
uot higher, than those of America, Wonder 
whether these people will ever learn anything, 
and, if learning, will be honest enough to pro- 
claim or admit it. 


The Cleveland Citizen commends a remark 
made by a member of the central labor union 
of that city, that local unions should apply for 
assistance from their nationals, then, when the 
nationals are unable to grant such requests, 
that they, the nationals, demand help from the 
American Federation of Labor. This is a very 
peculiar attitude for a labor paper to take when 
it knows that the American Federation of Labor 
is dependent for its revenue from the contribu- 
tions of the members of the affiliated unions. 
And when it is remembered that the contribu- 
tions from organizations consist of one-quarter 
of one cent per month, or, in other words, three 
cents per year, it will readily be seen that the 
attitude of our worthy contemporary must rest 
upon the ignorance of the situation, or it wil- 
fully desires to place the American Federation 
of Labor in a questionable light.. We think 
that our contemporary might well aid us in the 
effort to inculcate upon the members of our 
affiliated unions the duty and necessity of con- 
tributing larger dues to their unions, so that in 
times of peace they may be prepared for war. 
That if it is the purpose of the organized labor 
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movement that the American Federation of 
Labor shall create‘a great defense fund, that 
they will have to contribute towards the crea- 
tion of such a fund. We are sure that the 
services of our labor press could be put to 
better use than an effort to create division and 
want of confidence, more especially when the 
point of attack has so little basis as the one in 
question. 


THE United Mine Workers is the latest trade 
union coming in for the slanderous attacks of 
-the would-be union-wreckers. They urge that 
the miners’ union is ripe for disruption. If 
these fellows are not Pinkertcn’s men they cer- 
tainly act as if they were, ‘They will find, 
though, that the miners’ officials and the union 
miners will be a hardy people to attempt to 
disrupt—that they know how to deal with such 
scamps who would attempt to place them more 
surely at the tender mercies of the coal cor- 
porations. 


THERE is a constant increase in the demand 
of professors and students in our colleges and 
universities to learn and study the American 
labor movement, and the office of the American 
Federation of Labor is in constant receipt of 
requests for documents and other information, 
all of which are readily complied with. Our 
correspondents of the colleges and universities 
claim to have great difficulty in ascertaining 
information from many national and _ local 
unions. ‘This is a mistaken policy, if true. 
The history, aims and methods of the trade 
unions are worthy the consideration of every 
one who desires to ascertain the truth, and 
every facility should be afforded to those who 
seek it with the view of ultimately proclaiming, 
sympathizing with and furthering our cause. 


THE first work of the trade union is to 
reach out for members, and it should remove 
all possible barriers, excepting those absolutely 
necessary. The opportunity must not be given 
to its enemies to set up excuses of conscience 
or principle. A cardinal tenet of the trade 
union must be, a denial of the right of any 
worker to hold aloof. It cannot admit such a 
claim any more than it can allow the proprie- 
tor to fix wages. He that is not with us is 
against us. Under existing circumstances, 
restrictions must be met by restrictions when 
it is impossible to remove the first. So long 
as labor is denied access to employment, and 
generally by that same class which cries out 
against labor’s tyranny, similar treatment 
must be expected in return, ‘‘It is a violation 
of our individual right,’’ cry they, who would 
‘‘crook the knee that favor might follow fawn- 
ing;’’ their master’s chorus, ‘‘Dispose of your 
labor how you will,’’ and the supreme court 
judges chant amen. But what of the liberties 
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of the trade unionist, whose every effort neces- 
sarily benefits the mass. As a matter of fact, 
the only industrial rights now in vogue are 
those created by the trade unions, and in 
which the either foolish or parasitical non- 
unionist shares, but refuses to contribute. 





THE latest person whom the socialist party 
organ of New York attacks is no less a one 
than that noble, spirited woman, that earnest, 
intelligent and self-sacrificing trade unionist, 
writer and worker, Mrs. Eva McDonald-Valesh. 
She is denounced as a criminal and a fakir by 
these buccaneers on the labor movement. 





THE union printers employed on the Vodks- 
blatt, the socialist party organ of Halle, Ger- 
many, went on strike May 4. As a conse- 
quence, the paper was unable to make its daily 
appearance Tuesday, May 5. The strike was 
caused by a refusal of the men’s demand for 
pay for May 1. The scale of the union requires 
full pay for holidays. 


Dip you ever make an effort to secure a new 
reader—a new subscriber—for the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST? If you have not, you cer- 
tainly should begin now. Show a copy to a 
friend or fellow-unionist. Bring it to the notice 
of your union. This paper represents your 
side of your struggle and you should seek to 
extend the sphere of its usefulness. 





In our next issue we shall begin the publi- 
cation of a large number of letters which we 
have received from men in every walk in life, 
particularly in public life. The letters are 
responses to one sent out from the American 
Federation of Labor office in regard to the 
eight-hour question. Some are decidedly right, 
others positively wrong, but they all make very 
interesting reading. 





WE are frequently applied to by committees 
to recommend some good unionist to deliver 
an address at the Labor Day demonstration, 
several of which we have complied with and 
made arrangements for, but there are still a 
number, of applications that we have been 
unable to fill thus far,.although we are aware 
that there are a large number of our fellow- 
unionists fully qualified to fill the bill in every 
way. We, therefore, request speakers of merit 
to communicate with this office, expressing a 
willingness to be assigned to cities at some 
distance from their homes. The remunera- 
tion required should also be stated. Central 
bodies and committees should also communi- 
cate with the same object in view. There is 
no reason why the office of the American 
Federation of Labor should not in all things 
become the ‘‘clearing house’’ for the trade 
union movement of the country. 
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The Progressive Tendency. 


At the Pittsburgh session of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in 1881, the following was presented: 

Resolved, ‘That railroad land grants forfeited by reason of 
non-fulfillment of contract should be immediately reclaimed 
by the government, and henceforth the public domain reserved 
exclusively as homes for actual settlers. 

The presiding officer ruled the motion out of order 
because it was “foreign to the purpose for which this 
congress was convened.’’ This ruling was sustained 
by a rising vote. 

At the Cleveland session, one year later, the follow- 
ing was offered: 

Resolved, That we believe that the present system of land 
tenure in America is detrimental to our interests as wage- 
workers, and that some system should be adopted that will 
guarantee to all an equitable share of the natural resources of 
the land. ; 

The committee on resolutions reported adversely. 
‘As trade unionists, they had no right to take up such 
questions,’’ said one delegate. ‘The subject is too 
gigantic for the members to grapple,’’ said another. 
And one more: ‘‘It is not the ownership of land, but 
the doings of capitalists, we are organized to oppose.’’ 
The resolution was defeated. The following was later 
adopted at the same session: 

Resolved, ‘That this congress recommends the careful consid- 
eration of the land question to the labor organizations of the 
country, in order that intelligent action may be taken in the 
future handling of this great subject. 

At the Denver convention, 1894, the following was 
adopted by a unanimous vote: 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor demands 
such legislation as will abolish land monopoly, and support no 
title excepting that of occupancy and use. 

No better illustration can be had of the progressive 
tendency of the trade union. Conservatism, education, 
advancement,—what more can be asked or expected ? 
Supposing the free land advocates had broken away in 
1882 because their ideas were not immediately adopted ? 
In 1894 they would come trooping back pacified. But, 
meantime, what about the scale of prices and the hours 
of labor? 

Sometimes we make haste by going slow. 





For some time past a controversy has been con- 
ducted through the columns of the cigarmakers offi- 
cial journal, between Mr. A. Strasser, ex-president of 
the International Union, and Mr. J. M. Barnes, a 
member of that organization. Mr. Strasser’s latest let- 
ter is so brimful of interesting facts and data, that we 


republish it here ; 
NEW YORK, May 2, 1896. 
, Editor Cigarmakers Official Journal ; 

In the February /ourna/, Mr. J. Mahlon Barnes issued the 
following challenge : 

Perhaps Mr. Strasser does not know, and should be informed, 
that if any man can successfully demonstrate the futility of 
the socialists’ efforts, puncture their philosophy, and devise a 
method to effectuafly stem the tide of their onward march, 
there is a royal berth awaiting him in the court of Kaiser Wil- 
helm. Several other crowned gentlemen would, no doubt, 
dance attendance, and not a few of our millionaires would con- 
tribute liberally to the support of such a genius. 

In Great Britain, the efforts of the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion practically amount to nothing. To prove this, I shall 


quote again from a speech of John Burns, M. P., which he 
delivered on August 9, 1895. He said : 

After fourteen years of work in this city (London) of 500,000 
votes, they can only poll 203 votes. All their candidates in 
Great Britain had 3,700 votes 

This ridiculous display proves conclusively the futility of 
socialistic efforts in a country which has a larger percentage of 
wageworkers in proportion to population than any other coun- 
try in the world. 

There is no “royal berth’ open in the household of Queen 
Victoria to anyone telling this fact, neither does it require any 
“genius” to demonstrate something which everybody knows. 
Even a mentally blind man ought to see it. In Germany, 
where the political agitation has been carried on by the social- 
ists for thirty-three consecutive years, the representatives 
elected failed to pass any legislation in the interest of labor. 
They boast of forty-seven members in the reichstag, who make 
beautiful promises before every election, but fail to enact any 
laws having a tendency to better the condition of the wage- 
workers, 

This continuous political agitation for over thirty-three years 
has diverted the attention of the working classes from their 
real interests, from the organization of efficient trades unions, 
and from the struggle for higher wages and shorter hours. 
More blame can be attached in this respect to the cigarmakers 
of Germany than to any other trade. 

I shall prove this statement by facts and figures. I have 
before mea printed report, issued by the National Cigarmakers 
Union of Germany, in January, 1894. This report shows that, 
while the cost of living has continually increased, wages have 
decreased, and have now reached a condition, below the Chi- 
nese level in San Francisco, I shall quote from this report 
from month to month until completed, It commences as fol- 


lows: 
GRAND DUCHY OF BADEN, 
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By comparing this table of wages, it can be seen that the 
highest paid does not exceed 5% cents per hour, while the low- 
est is only 1% cents per hour, Just think of it! The sum of 
sixteen cents for a day's labor of eleven hours. 

On the condition of living, the cigarmakers of Neulusheim 
make the following statement : 

“We rarely see meat. The principal food supply consists of 
potatoes, bread, flour, peas, beans, cabbage, lettuce and car- 
rots. We raise these products ourselves in the morning before 
we go to work and in the evening after our day’s labor is 
ended, Our children, at the age of five or six years, pick up in 
the streets pieces of wood and manure, which are often sold 
and used as a source of income. Our working hours in the 
months of June, July and August increase to eighteen and 
twenty per day, and we earn our bread in the sweat of our 
brow. ‘There are times when our meals consist of potatoes, 
potatoes, potatoes.”’ 

These are the fruits of a continuous political agitation by the 
cigarmakers of Germany. Every movement which pretends 
to be in the interest of labor must produce some beneficial 








results within a period of thirty years. If it fails to accomplish 
this, it sails under false colors, and is of no benefit to the work- 
ing classes, 

The number of cigarmakers employed in the above places is 
as follows; 
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In these towns socialistic party politics is in full bloom, 
which Mr. J. Mahlon Barnes is trying hard to introduce into 
the trades union movement of this country. This is the ‘new 
unionism” which the followers of Daniel De Leon, the fake 
socialist of New York City, intended to substitute. It is the 
straight road to the poor house and potter's field, 

A, STRASSER. 
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Political and Economic. 
The following correspondence is self-explanatory, 
and, since it deals with a subject of general interest, 
we have concluded to publish it verbatim : 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 18, 1896, 
Editor American Federationist ; 

I wish to acquaint you with the situation of labor's forces in 
los Angeles, As you know, we had a conference of all labor 
organizations in the city and county. I was chosen as perma 
nent chairman, being a delegate from Painters Union, 206, of 
the Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators of America. We 
adopted a platform which, doubtless, you have read; but I will 
repeat it: Free coinage of gold and silver, and the government 
to issue all money without intervention of national banks; 
government ownership of railroads; direct legislation and 
imperative mandate, 

We were besieged by that empirical, irrational and impossi 
ble set of theorists, known as socialists. It's not the province 
of trades unions to argue the merits or demerits of any partic 
ular school of economy at this stage of the game. We refused 
them admittance, feeling assured that they would act as a dis- 
turbing element. As a result, the socialists and labor unions 
are at swords’ points. Mr. Colver, of the Printers Union, who 
edits the Labor World, a strictly union organ, and all the mem- 
bers of the council of labor, including myself, are denounced 
by these rabid ranters as demagogues, fakirs, fossils, trick- 
sters, etc. 

Our view of the field of politics and industry is that this gen- 
eration is not ready to receive or adopt such measures as state 
socialism, In view of existing conditions, we are determined 
to stick to union principles, keep in touch with popular ideas 
and direct our energy and force within the range of possibili- 
ties. 

Los Angeles is a republican city and county; the A, P. A. has 
the balance of power. Our unions are in a thriving condition, 
with a marked tendency to unity of action on political issues. 
Our political club will make an aggressive fight in the cam- 
paign. We intend holding public meetings, with discussions; 
also, to distribute reform literature. The politicians are in a 
whirl of excitement to call the turn on our proceedings, but we 
are going to hold close communion so far as the “professional 
statesmen” are concerned, 4 

Mr. Colver and I were talking to-day, and I told him I was 
going to write to you He said we ought to have a well-defined 
course to pursue all over the United States, concentrate on 
some objects, and, with the vast number who are non-union, 
but sympathizers, we can get anything we want. say if we 
only want a thing bad enough to make a good hard struggle 
for it, we are sure to win. 

Please give me your opinion on a line of action politically, 
which you think practical, and I will read it at our next meet- 
ing, June. I hope you will spur the unions all over the coun- 
try to act in unison, and not divide our strength as in the past. 
Capital is marshalling her charlatans and time-serving hench- 
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men to crush us as of yore. If we stand fast and true, victory, 
phoenix-like, will rise from the ashes of desolation and despair 
and perch upon the proud ramparts of emancipated labor 
Yours fraternally, 
J. H. MCWILLIAMS, 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
INDIANAPOLIS, May 25, 1896. 
Mr. / H. McWilliams, President Los Angeles, Cal., Labor Con- 
gVESS ; 

DEAR SIR AND BrotTHeER--Your favor of the 18th to hand 
and contents noted. In reply, I would say that it affords me 
great pleasure to find the consistent course pursued by the 
trade unionists of your city. Iam sure that conscientious action 
based upon experience will go far toward bringing about those 
results, in the interest of the working class, that we are organ- 
ized to secure. 

Many of us have our day dreams, and possibly they are for a 
state of society where ‘“‘man’s injustice to man shall be a thing 
of the past,’’ but we are not living in that age to-day, neither 
can we conform our movement to such an ideal state of society. 
Every effort made by us in our day to obtain improved condi- 
tions and more leisure for the workers of our country, will 
place them in a relative better position to contend for their 
rights, to give them a clearer perception of what those rights 
are, and render them more qualified to contest and overcome 
the obstacles in the way to their achievement. 

You ask me to give you my opinion on a line of action politi 
cally, and I would answer that the legislative demands prom- 
ulgated by the convention of the American Federation of Labor 
would, unquestionably, be as good a platform as any which 
could well be devised, ‘They are as follows: 

Compulsory education. 

Direct legislation, through the initiative and referenduin. 

A legal workday of not more than eight hours. 

Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine and home. 
Liability of employers for injury to health, body or life 
The abolition of the contract system in all public work. 

The abolition of the sweating system. 

The municipal ownership of street cars, water works and 
gas and electric plants for public distribution of light, heat and 
ower. 

: g. The nationalization of telegraph, telephone, railroads and 
“on The abolition of the monopoly system of land holding, 
and ee therefor a title of occupancy and use only. 

11. Repeal all conspiracy and penal laws affecting seamen 
and other workmen incorporated in the federal and state laws 
of the United States. 

12. The abolition of the monopoly privilege of issuing money 
and substituting therefor a system vf direct issuance to and by 
the people. 

I see that a number of these have already been engrafted 
in your declaration; and, of course, you are at liberty to use 
your discretion as to whether the entire list of demands shall 
be incorporated for your movement. Probably, as a matter of 
uniformity, it would not be amiss for the trade unionists of the 
country, after having adopted them, to place these demands as 
their local or general platform. 

One might take it for granted that denunciation of trade 
unionists by party socialists isa badge of honor and devotion 
tv the interests of our fellow-workers, Possibly the best answer 
we could give them would be our silent contempt, proceed to 
build up our organizations and secure advances in the interests 
of labor upon all fields of activity. 

At any rate, and beyond all peradventure, I would impress 
upon your mind, and those of our fellow-unionists, that, though 
they may give some of their attention to the political move- 
ment in which you and they are engaged, I do hope that they 
will not lose one iota of energy and interest which should be 
devoted to the building up and extension of the organization 
and federation of the trade unions, for after all the trade union 
movement is the one founded upon the history of the struggles 
of labor, the natural outgrowth of existing industrial condi- 
tions, and are the organizations best qualified to protect and 
advance the interests of labor to-day, and secure labor’s eman- 
cipation from the thraldum of injustice for all time. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 
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Easy Salvation. 
BY H. W. 


Good morning, boss! While we're going one way 
And considering affairs, I make bold to say 
That you're not to blame for the evils that be; 
The fault's with the system, ‘tis clear to me. 
Like your rival in trade, I know full well 
Your wares must be cheapened so as to sell. 
I've convinced the men in the shop, at last, 
That strikes and boycotts are tools of the past; 
We'll go to the polls hereafter instead, 
And destroy the means by which we are bled. 
This is what the fake socialist said. 


Your wisdom appears very plain to me, 

Since my sales are so small, it surely must be 

Because Skinnem & Co., just over the way, 

Have again reduced their workmen's pay; 

For there's no telling what a man works for 

Since their plaguey union is no more. 

But, alack! with even the best intent, 

I must cut the men’s wages ten per cent; 

’Tis hard, I know; but, as you specified, 

All this can be changed when the vote’s on your side. 
And this is what the boss replied. 





IN a recent issue of the Avhumin-No- Tomo, a Japanese 
monthly of considerable merit, Professor Garrett Drop- 
pers, of Keiogijiku University, says: 

Very few people of the commercial classes in Japan doubt 
that her recent success in the fields of industry are, in a great 
measure, due to the prevalence of the silverstandard ‘To this, 
and to its so-called depreciation, which is, in fact, according to 
the almost unanimous belief of modern economic students, a 
disguised appreciation of the gold standard, Japan must ascribe, 
in a great measure, not only her steady industrial progress, but 
her escape from the crises and depressions that have so bur- 
dened the countries of the west. It is confessed, almost with- 
out a dissenting voice, that every enterprise recently started in 
this country--every enterprise that in any way depends upon 
foreign competition or foreign markets--owes its success to the 
existence of a low rate of exchange. Western nations are 
becoming keenly alive to this fact, and it will not require many 
years before a radical change is made. 

—- Se ae 

A SAMPLE of the truth the New York socialist party 
organ is capable of expressing is afforded in this: It 
says that the Cigarmakers International Union is 
‘virtually defunct,’’ when, as a matter of fact, on 
January 1, 1896, the organization had $236,203.05 in 
its treasury and 27,760 members. And this, too, after 
a most severe year of trade stagnation, during which 
$491,742 were expended for strike, sick, death and 
out-of-work benefits. This same paper says that the 
cigarmakers are ‘‘taxed out of their boots,’’ when, as 
a matter of fact, an assessment of $1, just levied, is 
the first of its kind in more than ten years. 


8  —— 


Wuat bid fair to be an extensive strike in the plant 
of the Armour Packing Co., Kansas City, Kan., hap- 
pily terminated with good results to the unions con- 
cerned, On May 6 about forty firemen struck for an 
advance in wages bf 6% cents per hour and a reduc- 
tion from 12 hours to 8. The request being refused, a 
beycott was ordered. The firm then discharged about 
1,000 union men on account of the boycott and secured 
a blanket injunction against the boycotters. On May 


20a compromise was effected, in which the firemen 
were granted the eight-hour day and an increase of 
one and a quarter cents per hour, and all parties to 
be taken back without discrimination. Considerabie 
excitement, and hence friction, followed during the 
reinstatement of the men, but as we go to press we 
learn by telegram that the difficulty is about over. 





FAIRHOPE, ALA., May 15, 1596. 
Editor American Federationist: 

In the issue of November, 1895, you published an article from 
me, entitled, “One Way Out,” being a description of the Fair 
hope Industrial Association. The article was written in good 
faith. It was based on what I was told by the promoters of the 
association. The information received led me to make several 
statements which I find, after ten months’ experience and a 
more careful study of the plan, to be untrue. I do not wish to 
mislead any of the readers of the FEDERATIONIST, and wish to 
make corrections, 

This is not and cannot be a single tax association for the fol 
lowing reasons: 

The name “industrial association’ suggests opposition to 
single tax principles. 

The entrance fee of $100, which is demanded of all who enter 
the Association, is not in accord with single tax principles. It 
is an acknowledged purchase price for land, 

The association does not pay all taxes of members, as mem 
bers have been assessed individually by county assessor. 

The constitution of the state of Alabama states that ‘‘corpor- 
ations shall not be granted the power to tax its members.” 

The association does not “preserve the perfect freedom of 
individuals." We have a representative government and 
majority rule. The minority is not represented. Single tax 
ers area minority. Free silverites rule. A proposed amend- 
ment to establish the town meeting was defeated. 

It was stated that those here must depend upon market gar 
dening and that vegetables grown here were first in the market 
and brought the highest price. The facts are, that Florida 
vegetables are one month ahead of our vegetables; that we do 
not get the highest price, and, if not first, do not pay expenses. 
We cannot all be first, and if we were all to ship on the same 
day prices would not be high, for the market would be flooded, 
It is impossible to make a living by market gardening here. 
It is not possible to even exist. If you do not sell your vege- 
tables, potatoes included, as soon as harvested, at whatever 
price offered, they will rot. We must sellat any price, and then 
buy northern vegetables at a high price. 

As there is no other opportunity here to make a living, it will 
be seen at a glance that this is not ‘‘one way out” of industrial 
slavery. The only persons here who have made a living are 
those who hold the paying offices and live on the funds which 
come in the way of subscriptions. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that even these are living very fat at present, as there are 
no subscriptions coming in. J. H. SpRInGceR, 


o-oo 


Tne Brauer Zeitung, in a recent issue, says: “An important 
question to the writers and oracles of the New York ‘Alli- 
ance.’ Does not the remark originate from a certain Karl 
Marx, in which he said that the factory laws of England in 
truth gave a new birth to the English working classes? Or, 
has the latest, only and original soul-saving church of Messrs. 
Bohn & Deleon perhaps written down Marx and Engels as 
labor fakirs in their ‘Index?’ Certainly this ought to have 
been declared long. ago, because it is in opposition to the ‘Alli- 
ance’ principles when Marx wrote ‘Workers of all countries, 
unite;’ for, as a matter of fact, this declaration is trade union- 
ism, ‘pure and simple’ as any one can conceive it. Had Marx 
or Engels the faintest conception of the New York popes, they 
would have declared, not workers of all countries unite, but 
socialists, that is, sectional socialists, of all countries, unite. 
What a pity that the founders of the ‘Alliance’ arrived on 
this mundane sphere too late.”’ 
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CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
BY P. J. MAAS. 

PAINTERS UNION No. 184 is fast going to pieces. 

Tue gas fitters union is again represented in the Building 
‘Trades council, 

Do not patronize the Chicago Freie Presse, or its German 
auxiliary sheets. 

Tue Bricklayers and Stonemasons Union has joined the 
Building Trades Council. 

W. A. SIMSROTT, ex-secretary and treasurer of the Switch- 
mens Union, died May 11, 

RAISING funds from members of unions for the Frank Law- 
ler monument has been resumed. 

BICYCLE WORKERS UNION No. 1, 800 members, has joined 
the American Fedeiation of Labor. 

‘THE Illinois supreme court has declared the Cody law—clos- 
ing barber shops on Sunday- unconstitutional. 

‘THE employes of the various commission malt houses are 
holding meetings with a view to forming a union. 

SEVERAL unions in the building trades have again taken up 
the question of securing a representative of organized labor on 
the board of education, 

THE new headquarters of the Building Trades council at 187 
Washington street is fast becoming the central point of meet- 
ing for Chicago labor organizations. 

BREWERS AND MALSTERS UNION No. 18 has made its annual 
agreement with the boss brewers. The wages for the next 
year will be $17 per week, an increase of fifty cents per week. 

JOURNEYMEN HORSESHOERS UNION No. 4 has adopted a 
label, which will be stamped into every horse shoe made by its 
members, The label is in the form of a monogram, the letter- 
ing being ‘4 J. H.” 

OrFicers of the Clothing Cutters and Trimmers Union claim 
that there is a combination among the Chicago clothing manu- 
facturers to break up their organization, increase the hours of 
labor and at the same time reduce wages. 

A NEw union of electrical and gas fixture makers has been 
formed. The officersare: President, Stephen May; vice-pres 
ident, John House; recording secretary, George Conright ; 
financial secretary and treasyrer, Charles Mitchell. 

UNLEss the “circulating” department of the Freie Presse can 
soon succeed in giving away its edition of several quires a day, 
the daily edition will have to be abandoned, and a semi-weekly 
issued. Don't patronize the German-American Publishing Co. 
of Chicago. 

THE newly organized Laundry Employes Union held an open 
meeting, with a discussion of the conditions and hours of laun- 
dry work, at Hull House, May 16, at which a large number of 
new members were gained. The meeting closed with an 
informal dance. 

THE executive committee of the Trade and Labor Assembly 
has signed a contract for Ogden’s Grove fora picnic next Labor 
Day. The contract provides that everything sold on the 
grounds shall be union made, and that all the help shall belong 
to labor organizations. 

FIFTEEN painters employed on the Coliseum, Sixty-third 
street and Grace avenue, went on strike for an increase in 
wages over the union rate. The men claimed the work was 
too dangerous, and demanded 37% cents an hour. Contractor 
Allen offered them thirty-five cents, and this was accepted. 

Anout forty employes of the Harvey Stamping Works went 
on strike May 4 for shorter hours and better conditions, and 
have since formed themselves into the Stamped and Enamel 
Ware Workers Union, and received a charter from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Edward Murphy is president, and 
W. J. Lovekin secretary, of the new organization. May it 
prosper and grow. 

THE amalgamation of the Trade and Labor Assembly and the 
Labor Congress did not take place, as had been hoped for by 
all bona-fide trade-unionists, the reason being that the congress 
objected to the assembly's method of raising funds to pay its 
debts. The real reason is, there being but one bona-fide labor 
union in the congress, while the “delegates,” representing the 
different alleged “unions” which make up that body, are fakes 


pure and simple, and do not exist in fact, amalgamation was 
utterly impossible, especially in view of the fact that the Radi- 
cal (or Red Flag) Club owns and controls the “delegates,” as 
well as the “‘congress"’ itself. 

THE old plant of the North Chicago rolling mill, on the north- 
west side, idle for the past three years, has’ been leased to the 
Universal Construction Co., and 175 men put to work making 
iron beams, girders, etc. The raw material, which the company 
will turn into bridge beams and girders, reaches the factory in 
the pig. The different departments will be the machine shop, 
the blacksmith-shep, the rolling-shop, the blooming mill, the 
finishing mill and the beam-fitting shop. 

THe Bridge and Structural Iron Workers Union went on 
strike April 30 for an increase in wages of 74 cents per hour 
After a week’s idleness, the trouble was settled through the 
medium of arbitration; and, while both sides made concessions, 
the result is a substantial victory for the men, as it provides 
for an increase of 3% cents an hour in wages and double pay 
for overtime. The basis of settlement is 414% cents an hour, 
and eight hours to constitute a day’s work, 

Tue financial report of the Cigarmakers International Union 
for 1895, just issued, shows that the receipts for the year were 
$538,033.77; expenditures, $642,609.38; balance on hand, January 
I, 1895, $340,788.66; leaving a balance on hand, January 1, 1896, 
$236,213.05; loans outstanding, $87,904.55; number of members, 
January 1, 1896, 27,760; strike benefits paid last year, $44,039.06; 
sick benefits, $112,567.06; death benefits, $66,725.98; traveling 
benefits, $41,657.16; out-of-work benefits, $166,377.25; total bene- 
fits paid, 1595, $431,366.51. 

A NUMBER of prominent garment workers, who, to all 
intents and purposes, are blacklisted asa result of the recent 
strike, have concluded to embark in business for themselves, 
and have organized the M. M. Jacobs Tailoring Company, and 
will be found ready for business in the Times Building, Wash- 
ington street and Fifth avenue. It is the intention of this 
company to put the union label on every garment made by 
them, and guarantee that their goods—in make, style and 
material—will be fully as good, or better, than can be procured 
elsewhere for the same money. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

THE Carpenters Union of Detroit has secured the eight-hour 
workday. 

THE Bohemian printers of Chicago have secured the eight- 
hour day. 

THE eight-hour day prevails generally in Chicago, except in 
a few industries. 

E1GHTY laundry workers, of Denver, organized May 6, and 
received charter. 

THe architectural iron workers, of New York, have secured 
the eight-hour day. 

On Monday, May 11, President Gompers addressed a great 
meeting at Marion, Ind. 

THE American Agents Association will meet in convention 
at Cleveland, Ohio, July 6. 

THE painters of Boston went out on strike May 4 for the 
eight-hour workday, which was achieved. 

THE plumbers of Kansas City went on strike for the eight- 
hour day and secured the victory in one day. 

‘THE United Labor League, of Philadelphia, was chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor on May 12. 

Tue hoisting and portable engineers of Boston struck for 
enforcement of the eight-hour day and succeeded. 

THE wood carvers of Brooklyn and New York have demanded 
the eight-hour workday, with fair prospect of success. 

GLASS AND MIRROR PLATE WORKERS UNION NO. 6664, Rock- 
ford, Ill., struck against piece work, and was victorious. 

TWELVE hundred carpenters struck in Newark for a uniform 
wage rate of $2.75 for nine hours daily and eight hours on Sat- 
urday. 

BEFORE Judge Sulzberger yesterday, Terrence V. Powderly 
secured a verdict in his suit against the General Executive 
Board of the Knights of Labor, to recover salary due him for 
services rendered as General Master Workman. The verdict 
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was $4,225.73, which includes the amount of the claim with 
interest. . 

THE textile workers, at their recent convention in Lawrence, 
Mass., voted to affiliate with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

AT its recent convention in St. Louis, the Bookbinders Inter- 
national Union voted to affiliate with the American Federation 
of Labor, ¥ 

THE difficulty with the “Rochester Clothing Combine’’ has 
not been adjusted, rumors circulated to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

THE Smith-Brooks Printing Co., of Denver, Col., voluntarily 
conceded the eight-hour day to their employes, May 1, with 
the same pay. 

HALL & McDONALD's, Topeka, Kan., resisted, but finally 
granted the nine-hour day to the printers. The men returned 
to work May s. 

THE painters of Kansas City secured an agreement for the 
enforcement of the eight-hour day in their trade, without the 
necessity of a strike. 

THE Labor World, of Duluth, Minn., is the latest addition to 
the labor press, It is neatly printed, and a valuable aid to the 
movement in that locality. 

THE newspaper printers of Boston have been working seven 
hours per day for over two years. Wages, night, 55 cents per 
hour; day, 50 cents per hour. 

THE grand jury, of New York, has found indictments against 
the president and nine directors of the tobacco trust, known as 
the American Tobacco Company. 

THE members of Northern Mineral Mine Workers Progres- 
sive Union, working in the Arogan mine, Norway, Mich., were 
granted the eight-hour day May 1. 

DRIVERS AND HELPERS PROTECTIVE UNION No, 6020, of 
Toledo, O., won a victory over the United Storage Truck and 
Transfer Co., with the aid of the boycott. 

AN excellent mass meeting was held at Peoria, Ill., Tuesday 
evening, May 19. The speakers were Samuel Gompers, P. F. 
Sargent, John B. Lennon and Mr. Austin. 

THE contractors in the clothing trade are taking advantage 
of the supposed division among the garment workers, and try- 
ing to re-introduce the sweat shop system. 

ON May I, the members of the Typographia Unions celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of the general adoption in the United 
States of the eight-hour day in their trade. 

Can Solderers Protective Union No. 6153, Eastport, Me., has 
adopted a union label, to be placed upon sardine cans. It has 
received the endorsement of the executive council. 

PRESIDENT PERKINS, of the Cigarmakers International 
Union, says, “I hope soon to see our organization ask for 
either a six-hour workday or a full Saturday holiday.” 

THE street car employes of Milwaukee have been on strike 
since the 4th of May. They are making manful contests for 
their rights. The local boycott on cars is very effective. 

THE two most notable struggles incident to the 1896 May day 
eight-hour movement were those at the Armour Packing Com- 
pahy, of Kansas City, and the street railway men of Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

THE members of Federal Labor Union No. 6558, Glenwood, 
Wis., struck against discrimination, and for a regular pay day, 
and after a week's struggle were successful, when all the mem- 
bers returned to work. 

THE bakers of New York had a great celebration May 16, 
consisting of over five thousand, the first anniversary of the 
passage of the law for better sanitary conditions. It was, in 
every way, a great success. 

THe members of Fishermans Union, of Astoria, Oregon, 
have been on strike for an increase of wages for the past five 
weeks, They are making a stubborn fight, and will unques- 
tionably come out victorious. 

On the roth inst. an important conference was held by the 
executive heads of the six great brotherhoods and orders of 
steam railroad employes. The meeting was held at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. It was resolved to form a federation of the six 
orders named: Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Railway Train- 


men, Order of Railway Conductors, Switchmens Union of 
North America and the Order of Railway Telegraphers. Messrs, 
Sargent, Morrison, Clark, Sheean and others were among those 
present, 

FEDERAL LABOR UNTON, 6654, Anna, III, struck against non- 
union help, and was successful. The carpenters also struck 
for one hour less per day and twenty-five per cent increase in 
wages. They achieved a speedy victory. 

THE Brotherhood of Helpers of Iron and Steel Ship Builders 
Union 6621, A. F. of L., of Cleveland, O., struck for an increase 
of 2% cents per hour on Wednesday, May 6, and gained their 
victory before the close of the following day. 

TREASURER JOHN B. LENNON and President Gompers 
addressed a splendid meeting at Bloomington, IIL, on the 
evening of May 18, in the opera house in that city. A great 
downpour of rain interfered with a contemplated parade. 

THE saw-mill workers of Duluth, Minn., organized their 
union three weeks ago and already have over goo members. 
President McCarthy says, in a letter, he feels confident that 
before the close of the year 20,000 men will be enrolled in the 
union. 

Dr. U. M. WEIDEMAN expects to publish in the near future 
a pamphlet entitled “The Physiology of Overwork in Connec- 
tion With the Shorter Day,” a compilation of letters written by 
him and printed in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and other 
papers. 

Five hundred textile workers of Columbus, Ga., went on 
strike May 4 against a reduction in wages. They organized a 
union after being out. The strike lasted fifteen days, and was 
compromised. The union is in existence, and promises to be 
the precursor for a better organization of the textile workers 
of the south, 

THE Executive Board of the National Brewery Workmens 
Union passed resolutions condemning the conduct of Ernest 
Bohm, of New York, for sending letters to the “pool brewers"’ 
and other “unfair brewers” declaring that there is no boycott 
on their product. 

THE office of the A. F. of L. has been in correspondence with 
Commissioner of Labor Carroll D. Wright with a view of having 
the names of government contractors, and also the important 
particulars of.the contracts, published in the bulletin of the 
Department of Labor. 

In Belgium the hours of labor for carpenters vary in different 
cities, In Brussels, Antwerp and Link the hours are ten per 
day and in Ghent they are twelve per day. The compositors 
work ten hours per day in Antwerp and Ghent, nine hours in 
Brussels and eleven hours in Link, 

AT the demand of the Central Labor Council of Meriden, 
Conn., the common council of that city last year changed its 
system of work in the construction of sewers from contract to 
direct day work. The result has proven that the work has 
been done better and at a lesser cost. 

MAY 10, a great demonstration of the glass workers of the 
gas belt was held at Gas City, Ind., at which President Gompers 
was the principal speaker. All reports indicate the great 
influence the meeting has had and will have for a more thor- 
ough organization of all the industries in and around the gas 
belt. 

THE Royal Mantel and Furniture Co, of Rockford, II1., is 
experiencing a reaction of the sting it tried to inflict upon 
labor. We learn that the product of this company has fallen 
off more than fifty per cent. Organized labor can help the 
movement and consequently help themselves very much by 
noting this fact. 

THE legislature of New York passed the bill which provides 
that no child under sixteen years of age may be employed in 
any factory or store unless it holds a certificate from the 
Department of Health, accurately describing it, and the Health 
Commissioner is satisfied that such child is physically able to 
perform the work which it intends to do. Relating to the 
sweat shops, the bill provides that when any article is found 
by the factory inspector to be made under unclean or unhealthy 
conditions, he shall, with the consent of the local board of 
health, indelibly brand upon such article the words, ‘“Tene- 
ement Made.” A further section makes landlords responsibie 
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for the existence of sweat shops, and allows them to dispossess 
tenants. 

THE socialist party, of New York, has attempted to disrupt 
the valiant Clothing Cutters Union of that city, the organiza- 
tion which has done so much to upbuild and establish the unity 
in the garment trade. The result has simply been that a few 
impracticals have seceded from the union, to which they will 
soon be supplicants to return. 

Upon the application for charter of certain musicians’ unions 
of the national league, and which are also affiliated with the 
A. F. of L., the executive council of the latter has voted that 
said application will be granted only upon condition that all 
the local unions of musicians now inthe A. F. of L., some of 
which are not connected with the league, shall be included. 

In reply to the circular sent to the national and international 
unions, relative to statistics of organization, membership, 
financial standing, etc., and their attitude toward the move 
ment for a shorter workday, the reply of every officer was 
favorable. The hope is expressed and entertained that, in the 
near future, an effort will be made to secure eight hours for all 
asa maximum day’s labor. 

Mk, JoHN TURNER, president of the Society of Shop Assist 
ants (retail clerks) of London, is on a tour of the United States, 
with a view of studying the labor movement of this country. 
We are informed that he is an excellent platform speaker and 
a staunch advocate of trade unionism. He has consented to 
deliver a number of addresses in different parts of this coun- 
try, if his services are requested, In the July issue of the 
AME ¢ICAN FEDERATIONIST we will publish an article from him. 

AN effort is being made to secure a pardon from President 
Cleveland for W, H, Clure, Philip Stanwood, A. ‘T. Johnson and 
Isaac Ross, who were employes of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road during the A. R. U. strike. Petitions are being circulated, 
which should be signed, and unions should pass resolutions in 
the shape of petitions and forward to President Cleveland. 
These men were innocent of crime or offense, the excitement 
of the time simply securing their conviction. Send your peti- 
tions and resolutions as quickly as you can to Grover Cleveland, 
president of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

CINCINNATI ‘T'YPOGRAPHICAL UNION has attained the eight- 
hour workday in newspaper offices. Heretofore, all weekly 
help—-machine operators excepted—have worked ten hours. 
‘The new scale places every member working in an office on an 


equal, relative to hours and pay. Afternoon papers, all 


employes, $22 per week of 48 hours; morning papers, $25 per 
week of 48 hours. All time over ten hours double. Formerly 
the scale was $19 to $23 on afternoon, and $25 to $26 on morn- 
ing. With the new scale, while working a reduction of $1 per 
week to machine operators, it, at the same time, gives two 
hours per day toa larger force of men, and in the case of the 
afternoon papers not only gives them two hours less work, but 
increases their wages from $19 to $22. 








Organizers’ Reports. 

Boston, Mass., John F. O’Sullivan—Two K. of L,. assemblies 
of brewery workers, about 1,000 members, joined the United 
Brewery Workers, and are working to unionize all breweries, 
with splendid chances of success, The shorter workday is 
extensively agitated; all boycotts pushed and labels boomed, 
and much has been accomplished. A new union of bottlers 
and drivers was formed and a K. of I,. assembly of city employes 
came over, The hoisting and portable engineers struck for and 
gained eight hours. Movement gaining steadily and as rapidly 
as it is either safe or healthy. 

Erie, Pa., Samuel Weiss—Two new unions, agents and screw- 
makers. Boycotts levied on Victoria and Victor bicycles, 
Battle Ax tobacco and Detroit cigars. Trade fair. Prospect 
of boom in labor circles, 

Newburn, Ill, L. C. Carrico—Business down. Got rid of an 
unprincipled superintendent, Nothing else accomplished. 

‘Toledo, O., Wm. Cowell- -City well organized. New unions 
under way. Boycott on tobacco trust, Gormully and Jeffery, 
and Overman Wheel Co., bicycles, effective. Laundry workers 
have adopted label; all others established. Unions increasing 
in membership. Trade fair, and everybody satisfied. 
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Upper Michigan, R. Askew—Organized one union of iron ore 
workers. Two lockouts against union pending. All labels 
advanced, as well as boycotts. 

Parkersburg, W. Va., Geo. L. Muhn—Organized hod car- 
riers and increased wages 25 cents per day. 

Findlay, O., C. H. Sidener—Four new unions. Have secured 
$125 back commission. The American Agents Association 
meets in Cleveland, O., July 6. 

Chicago, Ill, P. J. Maas—Organized two unions in February. 
Several successful strikes of carpenters; garment workers lost. 
Organized six unions in March; striking carpenters successful 
In April bridge and structural iron workers secured increase of 
44% cents per hour; cigarmakers successfully prosecuted twenty 
manufacturers for counterfeiting blue label. 

Des Moines, Ia., Geo. EK. Sharer—Two new unions. All boy- 
cotts on list pushed. Labels well patronized. 

Birmingham, Ala., Manuel Muniz—The American Tobacco 
Co, has been well boycotted. Had one strike over discharge of 
union men. Organizing poor. Labels of printers and cigar- 
makers established. 

Providence, R. I., J. H. Cook—The board of health is investi 
gating bakeries per request of bakers union, Expect improve- 
ment. Working against unfair clothing dealers. Lack of time, 
coupled with dullness of business, prevents organizing. Bakers 
label in demand. 

Jacksonville, Ill., John G. Taylor—Have thirteen unions, 
Boycotts pushed with increasing energy. No strikes. Labels 
of cigarmakers, tinners, tailors and garment workers estab- 
lished, Expect several new unions soon. May reorganize the 
woolen mill operatives. 

Cincinnati, O., Frank L,. Rist--Five new unions organized, 
wire drawers, tobacco workers, federal labor, waiters ard bar 
tenders. Clothing cutters struck against non-unionists. Lost. 
All boycotts vigorously pushed and labels well supported. A 
general improvement ison. Kstablished unions are increas- 
ing in membership, especially carpenters, painters and tin 
ners, Barbers are forming a journeymen’s union and trunk 
makers are trying to. 

Brockton, Mass., Geo, N. Hubbard--Three strikes, one lock 
out. Two victories, shorter hours and recognition, ‘wo others 
still on. Committees working on boycotts; good success. 
Labels also. Non-union garments and tobacce driven out of 
city. Will have street railway men and machinists organized 
by next report. 

Muscatine, Ia, J. T. Cosgrove-—-Are booming the unions. 
Federal labor union growing rapidly. Business dull. 

New Orleans, La., Jas. Leonard—No ‘new unions; no strikes 
or lockouts; very little done on boycotts. The capitalists have 
combined against labor organizations and many starved into 
submission, 

Hutchinson, Kan., H. EK, Hanna—Two new unions, printers 
and barbers. One strike against cut; result, allowed to work 
on cut. Had salt plants organized; the A. R. U. strike and 
walk-out disrupted, 

Lithonia, Ga., C. H. Blasingame--Eight lockouts. Tried to 
reduce our wages; issued manifesto saying they would not 
sign our scale. Have gained three, besides six other firms out- 
side the combine against us. Federation of Trades declared 
boycott on all stone quarried by slab men, 

Columbus, O., S$. P. Ewing--Three new unions, bakers, plas- 
terersand press-feeders, ‘The label has added new members to 
the cigarmakers, and the demand is increasing. 

Knoxville, Tenn., A. ‘Todenhausen—Strike of cigarmakers 
against cut; still out. Labels of cigarmakers, printers and 
tailors well advanced. We boycott everything on the unfair 
list that comes our way. It is hard to make men believe that 
the harder the times are, the more cause is there to organize. 

Pawtucket, R. L., Joseph Brickell--One new union; one reor- 
ganized, carpenters and lathers, Strike for an increase of 
wages still pending. Boycotts and labels well attended to. 
Have introduced the circle check system, 

Memphis, Tenn., J. A. Orchi-—Trades council considering 
affiliation with A. F. of I. Boycotts agitated. Cigarmakers 
label leads, Trying to organize clerks, 
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Notice. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Der Soro BLOcK, INDIANAPOLIS, May 20, 1896. 
Zo Affiliated Unions: 

The Excelsior Show Case and Cabinet Works of 
Quincy, Ill., paying extremely low wages, attempted 
a further reduction by the inauguration of the piece 
system, which action was resisted by the workmen, 
members of the Amalgamated Wood Workers Inter- 
national Union, which has declared the concern unfair, 
all attempts at settlement failing, and such declara- 
tion has been endorsed by the American Federation 
of Labor. Secretaries are requested to read at union 
meetings. 

Per order of Executive Council, 

SAMUEI, GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor, 





Boycott Lifted. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
DE SoTo BLOCK, INDIANAPOLIS, b Say 23, 18y6. 


To Affiliated Unions: 

Notice is hereby given that a final and amicable set- 
tlement has been made with Metz Bros. Brewing Co., 
of Omaha, Neb. The terms are satisfactory to the 
Brewers Union and the firm. The boycott on said 
firm is therefore removed. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice in the 
meetings of their respective unions, and govern them- 
selves accordingly. Fraternally yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President American Federation of Labor. 
— em 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

Tue Table Knife Grinders National Union convenes at Derby, 
Conn., July 7. 

GEORGE CLARK, president of the miners union of Louisville 
Col., is mayor of that city. 

THE Pattern Makers National League commences its seventh 
session, in Philadelphia, June 1. 

THE Flour Packers and Nailers Protective Union 6152, A. F. 
of L,., of Superior, Wis., ison a strike for an advance in wages. 

Tue labor parade at Pueblo, May Day, was over a mile long. 
It is estimated that 20,000 people were on the streets to see it 
pass. 

THE National Union of Textile Workers of America, in con- 
vention assembled, resolved to affiliate with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

THE Social Reform Club of Indianapolis will hold a literary 
and musicale in the Grand Opera House on June 25. The speak- 
ers will be President Gompers, Father Gavisk and Rev. J. R. 
Milburn, 

SPEAKING of the so¢ialist congress, about to convene in Lon- 
don shortly, Mr. James E. Maudsley says that it is bringing 
forth a large crop of proposals, all of which the propounders 
are confident will, if adopted, set the world right. ‘I have 
received a list of some of these resolutions from would-be Con- 
tinental labor regenerators, who propose to commence their 





operations of reform by forming an international strike and 
out-of-work fund, with a subscription of id. (two cents) per 
annum per member. Seeing that the better organized among 
our British trade unionists can only meet their liabilities in 
this direction by subscriptions of from £2 ($10) to ¢5 ($25) per 
annum, it almost verges on to the ridiculous to find a man with 
pretentions to sanity, and to a responsible position amongst 
workers, proposing to do the same for 1d. a year.”’ 





Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 1, 1896. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of April, 1896. (The months are abbreviated thus: 
j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


RECEIPTS 
Agee. 

Cf re eer a eee o « fee 
Bro, painters and decorators, tax, mar...... . 12 50 
Bicycle and sewing machine assemblers 6502, tax, 

ae err are 14 10 
Screwmakers 6585, Dn bc'e.e eS 6a 6 0 6.2 70 
Slate and tile roofers vie a tan | to ap “Re ee 1 68 
Coremakers 5394, tax, p.6% 0s ee ee 8q 
Fishermens prot. 6321, con, f 7 m Rae ee ow a 6 00 

2. San Antonio trades council, tax, TS eee 6 25 
International typographical, CBM, MIMF. ws ee es 73 59 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.,adv......... 37 50 
Federal labor union 6402, ~_ “PA St ae 2 00 
Iaundry workers 6676, sup . ‘wrth eee 5 00 
Federal labor union 6677, sup ie e's & 84 8.68 10 00 

3. Drummond Tobacco Co.,adv ....... oe ee 25 00 
Teamsters and yardmen aS See 1 56 
Metal polishers international, sup. ........ 12 31 
Laundry workers 6608, tax, PRS 45 
Los Angeles count council of jabor, tax to feb. 1. 12 50 
Coal and ore — MUD GAGGED. we cc eec cesses I 00 

@ TO. SED. cece hea neeceuseese 75 
Bleachers and , ae oe We SG. 3 os co 8 1 go 
Engineers 6678, = PererrsTeTt cee Lk 10 00 
Teamsters and helpers 5986, sup. ......... 175 

5. Draymen and expressmen 6508, Sax to apr B ess 1 Bo 

6. Federal labor he MBGGGR, GED ccc cece cets 25 
Packers and nailers 6152, tax to red Dau ote e448 2 00 
Engineers 5658, taxtojuly1.......+e++6: 9 00 
Potters national union, sup .....6..5666. 2 00 
Oswego Starch Co., lian % a4 4ctelk acs 33 75 

7. Laboringmens prot. 5287, tax, mar, $1.75; sup, 25¢ 2 00 
Reed, rattan and willow workers 6308, tax to apr. 1 4 68 
Bicycle workers 6679, sup. ...... oes 84s 5 00 
Musicians 5208, taxtoapr.t ......+es+se- 6 00 

8. Federal labor union 6657, tax, mar......... 22 
Cee. 6 a ng oh ee 6 0 8b 6 8 76 
eee eerseeve eee, Ge EO. OD oct eset ee 24 
Horseshoers nternational, on. SEOs 6's wee 4 15 00 
Stone masons 6652, sup...... «++ ee eee 75 
Reed and rattan workers 6590, tax tosept.1. . . 175 
Mine workers prog., badges .........+.+. 15 00 
Federal labor 540, tax, $9; SUp., $5.35... ees 14 35 

g. Federal labor union 6675,sup ........455-. 2 10 
Flour and cereal millmen 6642, sup oe ae ees 1 85 
Screwmakers prot. 6256, tax,m,a......... 218 
Carriage hardware workers ‘6419, sup., 50c; FEDER- 

SOULE sce 6 cen Gee ek ee ee 75 
Economic federal labor union 6680,sup ...... 10 co 
Bridge and structural iron workers I, sup 5 00 
Wilkesbarre central labor union, sup ....... 10 00 

to. Pork butchers 6423, sup... ....+46-s ccees 5 00 
ce Pee eee 75 
Lathe operators 6625, tax,apr ... 1... se eee 8s 
Stoneware potters, sup... 2... eee eee eee 5 00 
United mine workers, tax, d,j,f,m........ 150 00 

11, Expressmens prot, 6467, tax to MAyst..- cers 1 20 
ee, GOR M « . + 0 640.468 0% ° 174 
Indianapoiis central labor union, tax to > oo 12 50 

13. Federal labor union 6630 tax, mar......... 54 
Lathers aa “8s 5 ft Ferrers See 1 56 
Brickmakers 5919, tax, m, a, $1.50; FEDERATION- 

Ma a ct 8 Ee kts 6 a0 49 oe 0 ee 1 75 
Stonemasons 6652, tax, apr., 40C; > eae 1 00 
Federated trades council, Tampa, Fla., tax, j, f, m 6 25 
lowa state federation of labor, tax to may! . 15 00 
Connecticut state branch, taxtoapr.1....... 12 50 
Bugineers 6676, sup. «2.2022 ssc a's I 00 
Federal labor 6660, tax,a,m,j...... i+ «as 54 
of SS PPPS eee 74 
Musicians 6411, tax to _ SPU rrerrrstr ae 1 95 
United garment workers, FEDERATIONISTS. . . . 1 00 
Laundry workers 6682,8up. ......-658564- 5 00 
Coachmen and stablemens prot. 6327, sup .... . I 00 
Teamsters 6655, tax, mar., 31c; sup.,60c ...... gl 
Can solderers 6683, sup... .. 2. ++ eee reese 5 00 
Anchor federal labor union 6540, sup., soc; FEDER- 

ROOD «2 2 + 0. 3% 0 5 2 0.0% SO eels 1 44 

14. Bicycle workers 6638, tax, mar., 38c; sup,, $3.10 . . 34 
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. Stationery and hoisting engineers 6649, sup. . . . 

Cotton and woolen workers 6499, sup 

Roll workers 6547, tax, mar 

Meat cutters and butchers 5969, tax, d, j, f, m, $3.55; 
sup., $2.50 ee 

Exira federal labor union 6612, tax, j, f, m 

Grinders national union tax, d, j, 

. Musicians prot. 6648, sup 
Blast furnace workers 6565, tax, 87c; badges, $2 . . 

Laundry workers 6597, tax,apr .......... 

Slate and tile roofers 6644, sup 

Bro. aatipaeey engineers 6526, tax, mar. . . 

Hod carriers 6550, tax to mar. 1 

. Federal labor union 6420, tax to apr. 1, $3.12; sup., 73¢ 

Bicycle and sewing machine ass. 6502, badges . . . 

Gold beaters pest 6611, tax, j, f, m 

Iron and steel ship builders 6621, tax, m, a 

Hod carriers 6557, tax, mar 

Northern mineral mine workers, tax, feb. . 

Musicians prot. asso. 6530, tax, apr 

Laundry workers 6684, sup 

Firemens prot. 6301, tax 

Pioneer federal labor union 6674, sup 

Musicians mutual prot. 5533, tax, f, m . . rer 

. United bro. carpenters oa joiners, tax, mar. . . 

Screwmakers 6645, sup 

Grinders and strappers 6501, tax to may 1 

Lathe operators 6625, sup 

Horsenail workers 6170, sup 

Laborers alliance 6493, tax, m, a 

West Superior trade and labor asso., tax, n,d,j. . 

Tin, sheet-iron and cornice workers, tax toapr 1. 

Marine water tenders, oilers and firemen, tax, f, m 

Federal labor union 6660, sup 

Stoneware potters union, sup 

Hotel and restaurant employes national alliance, 
tax, f, m,a ° 

Indianapolis stage employes, badges 

Laundry workers 5580, tax, f, m, a 

. Patternmakers national league, tax, mar 

Musical union 6347, tax, m, a, $1.80; sup., $2.25. . . 

Screwmakers = tax, m,a 

Federal labor union 6402, tax, f, m, $2.10; FEDERA- 
TIONISTS, 40. . 

Federal labor union 5756, tax, d, j, f 

. Coremakers 5360, tax, m, a 

Teamsters prot. 6060, tax, j, f, m, goc; sup., 50c 

Filemakers prot. 5887, tax, f, m, a 

Glass and mirror plate workers 6664, tax, apr., 9c; 
sup., $1.63 

Federal labor union 6458,tax to may! ........ 

Pioneer federal labor union 6674, sup 

; M, Bush, 12 badges 
ockford central labor union, tax, n, d, j 

Coremakers 6451, tax, f, m, a 

—— workers 6679, sup 

Federal labor union 6641, badges 

Federal labor union 6402, badges. ......... 

Musicians 6516, tax to may 1 

Federal labor union 6303, tax, j, f, m, $2.04; badges, 
$2.50; FEDERATIONISTS, 48c 

Coremakers 6651, tax, m, a, m 

Cloth hat and cap makers 6456, tax, j,f,m,a ... 

Fort Worth trades assembly, tax, f, m, a, $6.25; 
FEDERATIONISTS, 50c re 

Musicians mutual ben, asso. 5579, tax, j,f,m .. . 

. Federal labor union 6667, tax, apr., 13¢; sup., $5.87 . 

Coremakers 6685, su 

Butchers workmen 6598, tax to may | 

Central labor union, Boston, tax to may 

Architectural wire, iron and metal workers 6569, sup 

Central labor union. Zanesville, O., tax,j,f... . 

. Kaw valley firemen 6406, sup 

Lathers and shinglers 6000, tax to may 1 

Lathers 6650, tax, m, a 

Marine and stationery firemen 5626, tax, j, f, m,a. 

Central labor union, Brockton, Mass., tax to may 1 

. Cattle butchers 6647, tax, m, a 

Egg inspectors 6524, tax to may 1 

Stoneware potters, tax, apr 

International printing pressmen, tax 

Shirt ironers prot. 5358, tax to apr. 1 

Carriage and hardware workers 6419, tax,a,m . . 

Filers prot. 6622, tax, mar., 45c; sup., 50c 

Kilnmen, Gpoers and saggermakers 6528, tax, mar 

Coachmen I, tax, m, a 

Teamsters 5986, tax, j, f, m, a 

. Federal labor union 6635, tax, f, m, $4.07; sup., $1.25 

Chainmakers 6587, tax, apr 

Federal labor union 5620, tax, m, a, $3.60; sup , 35c¢ 

Reed, rattan and willowworkers 6454, tax, m,a. . 

. Hod carriers 6656, tax, m, a, m 

Federal labor union 6415, tax to may 1 

Hod carriers 5860, tax, m, a, m, j, 48c; sup, 50c . . 

Chainmakers , sup 

Northern mineral mine workers prog. union, badges 

Federal labor union 6512, tax, j, f, m, a 

. Stage employes 23, sup 

Horsenail workers 6170, sup . . . 

National tobacco workers, tax, j,f,m.. . 

Papermakers 6171, tax to may .. 


85 
25 
33 


05 
48 
80 
00 
87 
25 
85 


29. Lumbermens 6555, tax, j, f, m, a 
Central labor union, District of Columbia, sup 
Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, mar 
Mosaic and encaustic tile layers 6601, sup 
Butchers and meat cutters 6260, tax, apr., 14c; sup., $1 
Hoisting and portable engineers 6535, tax to apr. 1 
Northern mineral mine wkrs. prog. union, tax, mar 
Hod carriers 6687, su 
Waterworks union, Boston, Mass 
30. Lathers union 6494, tax, apr 
Hod carriers 6237, tax, j, f, m, a 
Hod carriers 5269, sup 
Hod carriers 5385, tax to may 1 
Butchers 6423, badges 
Federal labor union 6558, tax, n, d, j, f, m, a, $4.38; 
sup., 25¢ 
Flour mill employes, 6595, sup 
Federal labor union 6688, sup 
Subscriptions 
Proceedings 
Pamphlets 
Badges 
FEDERATIONISTS 


EXPENSES. 
April. 
1. By one month’s rent in advance, Dyer & Rassman, 
Indianapolis 
Expressage, U. S. Express Co., Indianapolis 
Electric light, Indianapolis Light and Power Co . 
Copyright on “Conditions of Labor in Europe,” 
No. 1, Librarian of Congress, Washington, D.C . 
4. Expressage, American Express Co., Inc eo : 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Co., Indianapolis . . 
Office supplies, Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis 
Congressional work, Andrew Furuseth, Washing- 
ton, D.C 
Papeenmnas, U. S. Express Co., Indianapolis 
6. Office supplies, Sentinel Printing Co 
7. 1 cooone-cent envelopes, FEDERATIONIST, postoffice 
Expressage, American Express Co., Indianapolis . 
Expressage, Adams Express Co., Indianapolis 
io. 18 chairs for meetings, Born & Co., Indianapolis . 
10,000 subscription blanks, M. E. Paddock, Indpls . 
14. Seals, Geo, J. Mayer & Co., Indianapolis 
17. Attending meeting of Executive Council—P. J. 
McGuire, Philadelphia, Pa 
10,000 subscription blanks, M. E. Paddock, Indpis 
2,000 certificates of membership, M. E. Paddock, 
Indianapolis 
18. Copyright on “Conditions of Labor in Europe,” 
No. 2, Librarian of Congress, Washington, D C. 
20. Printing April FeEpERATIONIST, Indianapolis Print- 
ing Co 
Clean Towel Supply Co., Indianapolis. . .... . 
. 1,000 pounds ice, per coupon book . . ’ 
Expressage, Adams Express Co., Indianapolis 
——— to family of Mr. Beatty, imprisoned 
omesteader 
25. Office supplies, Burris-Herzsch Co., Indianapolis . 
1,000 “Trant’s Pamphlets,” D. F. Gallagher & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa .... 

. Printing 1,000 membership applications, $2; 1,000 
two-cent envelopes, $23.50; eight-hour circulars, 
$5; 1,000 cards, $2.50; 2,000 two-cent envelopes, 
one advertising ledger, $3.25; 5,000 membership 
applications, $7.50; 1,000 note circulars for central 
labor unions, $5.75; 1,000 large envelopes, $5 50; 
1,509 Federation circulars, $4.25, Carlon & Hollen- 
beck, Indianapolis : 

Office supplies, C. P. Lesh Paper Co., Indianapolis 

10,000 labels, Sentinel beeen y | Co., Indianapolis . 

One month's salary, Samuel Gompers, president . 

Expenses of trip to Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York, New Jersey, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago (per order Executive Coun- 
cil), Samuel Gompers, president 

One month's salary, Aug. McCraith, secretary . . 

Four weeks’ salary, office boy, Dwight Smith, In- 
dianapolis 

Three weeks’ salary, L.. M. Spalding, stenographer, 
Indianapolis ° 

One week's salary, C. Ho 
dianapolis 

Three days’ salary, K. G. Lucas, stenog., Indpls 

One month's salary, John Gaddie, janitor, Indpls. 

Stamps received and used . , 


Total .. 
RECAPITULATION. 


cash on hand April 1 
Receipts for April 


114 
6 00 
12 50 


35 00 


78 50 
II 00 


5 53° 


20 00 
1 05 


40 00 


I 52 
9 50 
150 00 


123 37 
125 00 


oo 











